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better people if we frankly acknowl- 


2 é 
One-Period Lesson Plan edged our own weaknesses, and didn't 
try to “kid” ourselves? Do vou think 


Theme 


The keener our awareness of people 
and things around us, the broader and 
richer will be our experiences. 

Aim 
To encourage students to cultivate a 


fuller awareness of themselves ot oth 
ers, and of the world about them. 


Motivation 


If you were asked to give a descrip 
tion of the face of a parent or close 
friend, how 
How well could you describe 
the street you live on, 
specific, accurate details? Do you think 
you know vourself as well as, or better 
than, you know friends? Do you 
think you could describe 
appearance, personality, and 
objectively? 


accurately could you do so? 
a sunset, 


a flower—giving 


yvour 
vourself vou 


abilities 


Topics for Discussion 
The Tiger’s Heart (p. 1) 

l. Knowledge vs. superstition. Was 
Pepe aware of the dangers of the jun 
gle? Why fearful of the 
jungle than his neighbors were? Were 
the superstitions and fears of the vil 
lagers the sort that might have 
capped them in combating the real dan 
gers of the jungle? If so, how? Did 
Pepe have faith in his own resourceful 
ness as well as in the powet ot his rifle? 

2. Qualities of leadership. Was Pepe 
aware of his position in the community? 
How had he achieved this position? By 
luck? Or by acute understanding of his 


Was he less 


handi 


neighbors’ situation and by his own en- 
terprise? Do you think he had 
the right to drive hard bargains for 
the use of his rifle and his hunting skill? 
Or do vou feel that he carried his busi 
ness enterprise a little too far? Was 
Pepe, for instance, becoming the kind 
of person who would be loved as well 
as admired by his fellow villagers? If 
not, why not? Do you think that Pepe's 


won 


enabled 
good of the com- 
working 


abilities would have 
to further the 
munity (by 


superior 
him 
against supersti- 
tion, ete.) and also maintain his position 
whether 
confessed the 


of importance? Discuss 
think Pepe could have 
truth about killing the tiger and_ still 
have kept the esteem of the commu- 
nitv? Though it might be possible to 
kill a tiger with a machete, wouldn't 
the man with the rifle remained 
? And isn’t much more than a 
weapon needed to trail a tiger success 


fully? 


you 


have 
supreme 


Three Days to See (p. 4) 

| I uller 
with Helen 
“only as 


awareness Do vou agree 
Keller that most of us use 
our senses 


a mere convenience 


rather than as a means of adding full- 
ness to life’? Can vou take a typical ex- 
in vour daily life—waiting for 
walking to school, walking in the 
woods—and_ list which 


might 


perience 
a bus 
some Ways In 


using each of vour five senses 
make this experience fuller? 
2. In three 


you had only 


If you knew that 
davs of sight left 
what things would vou choose 
to see? Would vou choose to have neu 
an airplane trip 
never had one—or a view 
ocean if vou have 


days. 
three 
to vou 
experiences, such as 
if vou have 
of the 
Or would you preter to concentrate on 
the things vou already know 
town, 


never seen it? 


your own 


friends, favorite vacation spots, 
things in vour 


as you never have done be 


etc.—and really fix these 
mind’s eve 
fore? 


Hear the Wind Blow (p. 8) 

1. “To see ourselves as others see us.” 
Do vou think that it is a common hu 
man tendency to shy away from facing 
our own shortcomings? Do most of us 
tell ourselves that we are more honest, 
friendly, open-minded, de- 
attractive, ete. than we really 
are? Do you think that we would be 


generous, 
pendable, 


such frankness is the first step toward 
improving our and mak- 
ing the of our special abilities? 
Can it 

estimate 


shortc omings 
most 
} 


be as to under- 


to over-estimate 


often unwise 
ourselve 5 as 
ourselves? 

2. Cassville. Do vou think that Clovis 
Karnes was likely to become a_ better 
realized that her little 
vanities about herself, and her belief 
that Buck Slater had been in love with 
false? Once having realized 

likely to make a better 
husband? Take the char 
this story one by one and 
discuss what they learned about them- 
Buck's and whether 
this knowledge was likely to change or 
benefit their 

3. Buck What details of 
Buck's actions indicate 
that he was a frank and direct person, 
neither “showing off” his 
trving to minimize it? 


person after she 


her, were 
this, 
wife for her 


Was she 
acters in 


selves from visit 


lives. 


Slater. 


appearance and 
success nor 


4. Twinge of conscience. Why 
Buck Slater's visit “like the passing of 
a momentary twinge of conscience” to 
the people in his home town? Was Buck 


was 


and _ selfishness 
of such people as the Casses? Why did 
he value Mamie any of the other 
people in Cassville? Was it because she 
was most in need of help? Or because 
of the kind of person she was? Or was 
it also because the uphill road that her 
son, Lon, faced in this community was 
similar to that of his own boyhood? 


aware of the smallness 


above 


Bears in the Caviar (p. 25) 

Do vou think that of humor 
such as this author reveals in his ac- 
count of his experiences is an essential 
element in a balanced understanding 
of oneself and others? Would you agree 
that the really aware 
of his surroundings cannot fail to ap 
preciate the element of the ridiculous 
in himself and Should such 
awareness be balanced by a serious at- 
titude toward things that ought to be 


a sense 


person who is 


others? 








2-T 


treated vou find evidence 
that this author does have such a se- 


too? 


seriouslv? Do \ 


rious side 


A Trip to Czardis (p. 19) 

Ll. Pre Did vou feel that 
Mamma have 
taken the father? 


it might 


and co 


should not 


not to do so 


idvantages that 
bovs from discover 
1CrTnise Ives? Do 

should have pre 


Mamma 
re | { 


it least, for 


you 
that 
what 
it bette to 
likely 

that 
look ba m that da ind 
lv? Why did 
n n ( i t da ro 

] +} 


sometunin 


he was 
him to 
that Dan’ 
choug when older 
woul 
meme { 


VIN Jim be 


Young Voices (p. 14) 
In the tw 


Kart] md 


‘A H ind 


Tokens do 


student poems 
you find 
iwareness of simple things that goes 
functional use of oun 
Keller criticizes 
the writer of the 


first the person who is 


keenl iM 


ive of his surroundings 
t humble handful of 


ind truths nit the 


even 
can suggest 


nig ice ils SCTIS( 


unpressions mp the Tokens LD 
author of “Tokens 
] 


} 
individuals Change Oi 


, 

ou agree with the 
| | 

that Uthough 

] 


grow old 


Cescribes 


} 
these sense rnpressions she 


will continue to exist with all 
beauty for any of us 


them? 


their freshness and 


TCO PEN ¢ cnough to notice 


Suggested Activities 

The Tiger’s Heart (p. 1) 
Give an oral report on this writer's 
stor, 


Do 


wise to 


technique as revealed in’ this 


Consider the following (que stions 
ou think that the 
begin his story wit 


setting? ¢ 


writer Was 
ha description of the 
mild the people in this story 
have been understood part: from the 
lived? Is the 


und 


setting in which they dia 


well-handled realistic? In 


logue 
SCCTICS such 
loes the dialogue 
local that a 

skippe d? Does 


How? 


is Juan Arias visit to Pepe 
include touches of 


skillful 


the 


color less writer 


might Nave writer 


create suspense? 
Three Days to See (p. 4) 

lL. Make 
particularly 
had only three davs of sight 


2. Write a paragraph 


i list of twenty things vou 


would want to sec if vou 
left to vou 
Which vou 


| 
describe some tamiliar your 
} ] 
classroom—a_ bottl t 


rl 
et is Helen Kell 


Remember — that 


oO sel 


el] 
nor hearing. You wi 
t} } } 


is object 


neither sight ll thus 
entirely in 


tast 


have to describe 
terms of touch and smell (or 


A Trip to Czardis (p. 19) 

Write a dialogue which might have 
taken place between Jim and Dan'l the 
evening after their trip to Czardis, in 
which you have Jim explaining to Dan'] 
he can—the meaning i 
the day’s events 


als well as 


Bears in the Caviar (p. 25) 


Using Thayer's description of — his 
amusing career in football as a model 
write up some similar experience which 
have had in the field of 


field which 


you vourselt 


athletics, or anv” other 


wasnt “up vour dine 
Hear the Wind Blow (p. 8) 
L. Discuss 


ing, whether 


either orally or in writ 

this story would make a 
! 

good television play? How would vou 

into scenes? Would you in- 


the script? Why or 


divide it 
clude a narrator in 
why not? 

2. Write a that 
might have taken place between Buck 
Lon if they had met when Buck 
his visit 

3. Read Robert Browning's 
“How It Strikes a Contemporary.” Dis- 
cuss any resemblance between the “poet 
of Valladolid” Buck Slater. In 


what way did each man prick the con 


brief conversation 


and 
made 


poem, 
and 
science of his community? 

Young Voices (p. 14) 

“The Scarlet) Marker” in 


class. Decide whether this story 
be hurt or improved if Mrs. Prentiss 


Discuss 
would 


did not appear in it at all. Discuss the 
dialogue; do the boy and girl speak 
? Comment on 
action of this 


to follow? 


in a natural, easy way 
the which the 
storv is handled. Is it 


Wa\ In 
Cusy 


Does it create suspense? 


VOCABULARY EXERCISES 
On the 


: ‘ 
number from one to eighteen. Pm going 


paper you've just received, 
to read each of the following sentences 
slowly, stressing the key word. Each 
key taken from this issue of 
Literary Cavalcade. Next 1 shall 
three possible definitions of the word 
Only Write 
opposite number on 


the 
finished, ex 


word is 
read 
definition is correct 
the 


paper 


one 
appropriate 
the letter of 
When vou've 
change papers with a student near you 
ind we'll check the 
Finally voull be allowed 


to discuss 


your correct 


definition. 


correct: answers. 
fifteen 


words 


min 


utes these and use 
them in original sentences. 


(Note 


correct 


to the 


given 


to teacher: Your key 


definition is the answer 
in italics.) 
the 
long safari. a. ordeal; b. contest, tourna 
ment; ¢. journey, expedition 

2. Mr. Headlev attacked his lobster 
with epicurean delight. a. 


1. Evervone was tatigued atte 


unlimited; 


b. characterized by a relish for enjoy- 
ment, c. rude, greedy 

3. After his misguided actions, the 
boy was chastened. a. disciplined; b. 
pursued, c. resentful, bitter 

4. We braced ourselves for 
pending 


the im- 
crisis. a. unforeseeable; b 
threateningly near; c. unexpected 

5. Though I knew he spoke the truth, 
I was still incredulous 
offended, c. unbelieving 

6. As tar as we 
issue is now 
| 


i. surprised; b 


are concerned, the 
dormant. a. extremely im 


portant, b. doubtful; c. sleeping 
7. She wandered through the myriad 
chambers of the castle. a 
b. great, but indefinite in number; c. 
gloomy, murky 

8. Our friends constantly surprise us 
! 


by revealing new facets otf their 


mysterious; 


per- 


sonalities. a. eccentricities; b. sides, as- 


pects, c. additions 
9. The felt 


caught in a dilemma. a 


herself to be 
predicament; 
b. embarrassing situation; ¢ 


woman 


panic 

10. A swan floats on the water with 
cadenced 
rhythmic in motion; c. 

11. Barkton 
inveterate liar. a. shameless; b. 
firmed, habitual; c. arttual 

12. Soft furs are a source of tactile 
delight. a. feminine; b. 
pertaining to touch 

13. The 


on the 


grace. a. self-conscious; b. 
indescribable 
was known to be an 


con- 


universal; ¢. 


troops made many forays 


enemy lines. a conquests, b. 
raids 
Pinwiddie 
militant; b. 
c. personified, embodied 
15. The snake hissed at us, and ex- 
posed his lethal fangs. a. forked; b. ter 
rifving: c. deadly 
16. Armbiuster, his arms flailing in 
the water, called for help 
limp; b. groping; « 
17. Do grope 
through that dark corridor? a feel one s 
way. db. creep; c. travel 
IS. The criminal’s 


twinge of 


blunders; c. 
14 Miss 


incarnate. a. 


frankness 
turned 


Was 


sour; 


a. hanging 
thrashing 
me to 


vou” expect 


face reflected a 


remorse. a. blush; b. evi 


dence; c. tteitch 


Answers to 
“What Do You Remember?” 


“The Tigers Heart l 

“Three Davs to See é 

“Hear the Wind Blow 
b(F), c(1 
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The jungle was a place to fear 


—except for the man with a rifle 


—and the daring to use it 


By JIM KJELGAARD 


APRIL, 


Wustrated by Charles Beck 


1952 


-SPHE approaching jungle night was 


4f* fl in itself, a threat. As it deepened, 


an eerie silence enveloped the thatched 
village. People were silent. Tethered 
cattle stood quietly. Roosting chickens 
did not stir and wise goats made no 
noise. Thus it had been for countless 
centuries and thus it would continue to 
be. The brown-skinned inhabitants of 
the village knew the jungle. They had 
trodden its dim paths, forded its sulky 
rivers, borne its streaming heat and 
were intimately acquainted with its 
deer, tapir, crocodiles, screaming green 
parrots and countless other creatures 

That was the daytime jungle they 


Reprinted by permission of the author 
from Esquire. Copyright, 1951, by Esquire, 
Inc. 


could see, feel and hear, but at night 
everything different. When 
darkness came, the jungle was alive 
with strange and horrible things which 
no man had ever seen and no man 
could describe. They were shadows 
that had no substance and one was un- 
aware of them until they struck and 
killed. Then, with morning, they 
changed themselves back into the shape 
of familiar things. Because it was a 
time of the unknown, night had to be 
a time of tear. 

Except, Pepe Garcia reflected, to the 
man who owned a rifle. As the night 
closed in, Pepe reached out to fondle 
his rifle and make sure that it was close 
beside him. As long as it was, he was 
king. 

That was only just, for the rifle had 


became 








2 


vost him dearly. With eleven others 
from his village, Pepe had gone to 
help chop a right of way for the new 
road. They used machetes, the indis- 
pensable long knife of all jungle dwell- 
ers, and they had worked hard. Unlike 
the rest, Pepe had saved every peso 
he didn’t have to spend for immediate 
living expenses. With his savings, and 
after some haggling, he had bought his 
muzzle-loading rifle, a supply of pow 
der, lead, and a mold in which he could 
fashion bullets for his rifle. 

Eighty pesos the rifle had cost him. 
But it was worth the price. Though the 
jungle at night itself, no 
man with a rifle had to fear. The others, 
who had only machetes with which to 
guard themselves from the terrors that 
came mn the darkness 
pay well for protection. 
peacefully to sleep. 

He did not know what awakened 
him that something was about. 
He listened intently, but there was no 
change in the 


was fear 


were willing to 
Pepe went 


only 
jungle’s monotonous 
night sounds. Still, something was not 
as it should be 

Then he heard it. At the far end of 
the village, near Juan Aria’s hut, a goat 
bleated uneasily. Silence followed. The 
goat bleated again, louder and 
tearful. There was a pattering rush of 
small frightened bleat cut 
short, again silence. 


more 


hoofs, a 


Pepe, who did not need to people 
the night with fantastic creatures be- 
cause he owned a rifle, interpreted cor- 


rectly what he had heard. A_ tiger, 
a jaguar, had come in the night, leaped 
the thorn fence with which the village 
was surrounded, and made off with one 
of Juan Aria’s goats. 

Pepe went peacefully back to sleep. 
With morning, certainly, Juan Aria 
would come to him. 

He did not awaken until the sun was 
up. Then he emerged from his hut, 
breakfasted on a papaya he had gath- 
ered the dav before, and awaited his 
expected They must always 
come to him; it ill befitted a man with 
a rifle to seek out anyone at all 

Presently Pepe saw two men, Juan 
Aria and his brother, coming up one 
of the paths that wound through the 
village. Others stared curiously, but 
nobody else came because their flocks 
had not been raided. They had no wish 


visitor. 


to pay, or to help pay, a hunter. 

Pepe waited until the two were near, 
then said, “Buenos dias.” 

“Buenos dias,” they replied. 

They sat down in the sun, looking 
at nothing in particular, not afraid any 
more because the day was never a time 
of fear. By daylight, only and 
again did a tiger come to raid a flock 
of goats, or kill a burro or a cow. 


now 
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After a suitable lapse of time, Juan 
Aria said, “I brought my goats into the 
village last night, thinking they would 
be safe.” 

“And were they not?” 

“They were not. Something came 
and killed one, a fine white and black 
nanny, my favorite. When the thing 
left, the goat went too. Never again 
shall I see her alive.” 

“What killed your goat?” Pepe in- 
quired. 

“A devil, but this morning I saw 
only the tracks of a tiger.” 

“Did vou hear it come?” 

“I heard it.” 

“Then why did you not defend vour 
flock?” 

Juan Aria gestured with eloquent 
hands. “To attack a devil, or a tiger, 
with nothing but a machete would be 
madness.” 

“That is true,” Pepe agreed. “Let us 
hope that the next time it is hungry, 
this devil, or tiger, will not come back 
for another goat.” 

“But it will!” 

Pepe relaxed, for Juan Aria’s ad- 
mission greatly improved Pepe's  bar- 
gaining position. And it was true that, 
having had a taste of easy game, the 
tiger would come again. Only death 
would end his forays, and since he 
knew where to find Juan Aria’s goats, 
he would continue to attack them. 

Pepe said, “That is bad, for a man 
may lose many goats to a tiger.” 

“Unless a hunter kills him,” Juan 
Aria said. 

“Unless a hunter kills him,” Pepe 
agreed. 

“That is why I have come to you, 
Pepe,” Juan Aria said. A troubled frown 
overspread his face. “I hope you will 
follow and kill this tiger, for you are 
the only man who can do so.” 


“It would give me pleasure to kill 
him, but I cannot work for nothing.” 

“Nor do I expect you to. Even a 
tiger will not eat an entire goat, and 
you are sure to find what is left of my 
favorite nanny. Whatever the tiger has 
not eaten, you may have for your pay.” 

Pepe bristled. “You are saying that I 
should put myself and my rifle to work 
for carrion left by a tiger?” 

“No, no!” Juan Aria protested. “In 
addition I will give you one live goat!” 

“Three goats.” 

“Tam a poor man!” the other wailed. 
“You would bankrupt me!” 

“No man with twenty-nine goats is 
poor, though he may be if a tiger 
raids his flock a sufficient number of 
times,” Pepe said. 

“I will give you one goat and two 
kids.” 

“Two goats and one kid.” 

“You drive a hard bargain,” Juan 
Aria said, “but I cannot deny you now. 
Kill the tiger.” 

Affecting an air of nonchalance, as 
befitted the owner of a firearm, Pepe 
took his rifle from the fine blanket upon 
which it lay when he was not carrying 
it. He looked to his powder horn and 
bullet pouch, strapped his machete on, 
and sauntered toward Juan Aria’s hut. 
A half-dozen worshipful children fol- 
lowed. 

“Begone!” Pepe ordered. 

They fell behind, but continued to 
follow until Pepe came to that place 
where Juan Aria’s flock had passed the 
night. He glanced at the dust, and saw 
the tiger's great paw marks imprinted 
there. It was a huge cat, lame in the 
right front paw, or it might have been 
injured in battle with another tiger. 

Expertly, Pepe located the place 
where it had gone back over the thorn 
fence. Though the tiger had carried the 
sixty-pound goat in its jaws, only a 
couple of thorns were disturbed at the 
place where it had leaped. 

Though he did not leok around, Pepe 
was aware of the villagers watching 
him and he knew that their glances 
would be very respectful. Most of the 
men went into the jungle from time 
to time to work with their machetes, 
but none would work where tigers 
were known to be. Not one would dare 
take a tiger’s trail. Only Pepe dared 
and, because he did, he must be re- 
vered. 

Still affecting nonchalance, Pepe 
sauntered through the gate. Behind 
him, he heard the village’s collective 
sigh of mingled relief and admiration. 
A raiding tiger was a very real and 
terrible threat, and goats and cattle 
were not easily come by. The man with 
a rifle, the man able to protect them, 
must necessarily be a hero. 
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Once in the jungle, and out of the 
villagers’ sight, Pepe underwent a trans- 
formation. 

He shed his air of indifference and 
became as alert as the little doe that 
showed him only her white tail. A rifle 
might be a symbol of power, but un- 
less a man was also a hunter, a rifle 
did him no good. Impressing the vil 
lagers was one thing; hunting a tiger 
was quite another. 

Pepe knew the great cats were 
dappled death incarnate. They could 


move with incredible swiftness and 


were strong enough to kill an ox. They 
feared nothing. 

Jungle-born, Pepe slipped along as 
softly as a jungle shadow. His machete 


slipped a little, and he shifted it to 
a place where his legs would not be 
bumped. From time to time he glanced 
at the ground before him 

To trained eyes, there dis- 
tinct trail. It consisted of an occasional 
drop of blood from the dead goat, a 
bent or broken plant, a few hairs where 
the tiger had squeezed between trees, 
paw prints in soft places. Within the 
first quarter mile Pepe knew 
things about this tiger. 

He was not an ordinary beast, or he 
would have gone only far enough from 
the village so his nostrils could not be 
assailed by its unwelcome scents and 
eaten what he wanted there, then cov- 
ered the remainder of the goat with 
sticks and leaves. He was not old, for 
his was not the lagging gait of an old 
cat, and the ease with which he had 
leaped the thorn tence with a goat 
in his jaws was evidence of his strength. 

Pepe stopped to look to the loading 
and priming of his rifle. There seemed 
to be nothing amiss, and there had 
better not be. When he saw the tiger, 
he must shoot straight and true. 
Warned by some super jungle sense, 
Pepe slowed his pace. A moment later 
he found his game. 

He came upon it suddenly in a grove 
of scattered palms. Because he had not 
expected it there, Pepe did not see it 
until he was nearer than safety allowed. 

The tiger crouched at the base of 
a palm whose fronds waved at least 
fifty feet above the roots. Both the 
beast’s front paws were on what re- 
mained of the dead goat. It did not 
snarl or grimace, or even twitch its 
tail. But there was a lethal quality 
about the great cat and an extreme 
tension. The tiger was bursting with 
raw anger that seemed to swell and 
grow. 

Pepe stopped in his tracks and cold 
fear crept up his spine. But he did not 
give way to fear. With deliberate 
studied slowness he brought the rifle 
to his shoulder and took aim. He had 


was a 


many 
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only one bullet and there would be no 
time to reload, but even a tiger could 
not withstand the smash of that enor- 
mous leaden ball right between the 
eyes. Pepe steadied the rifle. 

His finger tightened slowly on the 
trigger, for he must not let nervous- 
ness spoil his aim. When the hammer 
fell Pepe’s brain and body 
momentarily numb. 

There was no satistving roar and no 
puff of black powder smoke wafting 
away from the muzzle. Instead there 
was only a sudden hiss, as though cold 
water had spilled on a hot stone, and 
the metallic click of the falling hammer. 
Pepe himself had loaded the rifle, but 
he could not have done so correctly. 
Only the powder in the priming pan 
flashed. 

It was the spark needed to explode 
the anger in the tiger's lithe and deadly 
body. He emitted a coughing snarl and 
launched his charge. Lord of the jun- 
gle, he would crush this puny man who 
dared interfere with him. 

Pepe jerked back to reality, but he 
took time to think of his rifle, leaning 
it lovingly against a tree and in the 
same motion jerking his machete from 
its sheath. 

It was now a hopeless fight, to be 
decided in the tiger's favor, because 
not within the memory of the village's 
oldest inhabitant had any man ever 
killed a tiger with a machete. But it 
was as well to fight hopelessly as to 
turn and run, for if he did that he would 


became 


surely be killed. No tiger that attacked 
anything was ever known to turn aside. 

Machete in hand, Pepe studied the 
onrushing cat. He had read the tracks 
correctly, for from pad to joint the 
tiger's right front foot was swollen to 
almost twice the size of the other. It 
must have stepped on a 
thorn or been bitten by a snake 

Even with such a handicap, a tiger 
was more than a match for a 
armed only with a machete—but Pepe 
watched the right front paw carefully. 
If he had any advantage, it lay there. 
Then the tiger, a terrible, pitiless engine 


polsonous 


man 
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of destruction, flung himself at Pepe. 
Pepe had known from the first that the 
tiger’s initial strike would be exactly 
this one, and he was ready for it. He 
swerved, bending his body outward as 
the great cat brushed past him. With 
all the strength in his powerful right 
arm, he swung the machete. He stopped 
his downward stroke just short of the 
tiger’s silken back, for he knew sud- 
denly that there was just one way to 
end this fight. 

The tiger whirled, and hot spittle 
from his mouth splashed on the back 
of Pepe’s left hand. Holding the 
machete before him, like a sword, he 
took a swift backward step. The tiger 
launching himself from the 
ground as though his rear legs were 
made of powerful steel springs, and 
coming straight up. His flailing left paw 
flashed at Pepe. It hooked in his shirt, 
ripping it away from the arm as though 
it were paper, and burning talons sank 
into the flesh. Red blood welled out. 

Pepe did not try again to slash with 
the machete, but thrust, as he would 
have thrust with a knife or sword. 
The machete’s point met the tiger's 
throat, and Pepe put all his strength 
and weight behind it. The blade ex- 
plored its way into living flesh, and 
the tiger gasped. Blood bubbled over 
the machete. 

With a convulsive effort, the tiger 
pulled himself away. But blood was 
rushing from his throat now and he 
shook his head, then stumbled and fell. 
He pulled himself erect, looked with 
glazing eyes at Pepe and dragged him- 
self toward him. There was a throttled 
snarl. The tiger slumped to the ground. 
The tip of his tail twitched and was 
still. 

Pepe stared, scarcely seeing the blood 
that flowed from his lacerated arm. 
He had done the impossible, he had 
killed a tiger with a machete. Pepe 
brushed a hand across his eves and 
took a trembling forward step. 

He picked up his rifle and looked 
again to the priming. There seemed 
to be nothing wrong. Repriming, Pepe 
clasped the rifle with his elbow and 
seized the machete’s hilt. Bracing one 
foot against the tiger's head, he drew 
the machete out. 


sprang, 


Then he held his rifle so close to the 
that the muzzle ca- 
ressed silken fur. He pulled the trigger. 
The wound gaped wider and smoke- 
blackened fur fringed it. All traces of 
the machete wound were obliterated. 
Pepe knew al second’s anguished regret, 
then steeled himself, for this was the 
way it must be. 


machete wound 


Everybody had a machete. In his 
village, the man who owned a rifle must 
remain supreme. 








LL of us have read thrilling stories 

in which the hero had only a lim 

ited 
Sometimes it 


and specified time to live. 


was as long as a year; 
sometimes as short as twenty-four hours. 
But always we were interested in dis 
covering just how the doomed man 
chose to spend his last days or his last 
hours. I speak, of course, of free men 
condemned 
criminals whose sphere of activities is 


strictly delimited. 


who have a choice, not 


Such stories set us thinking, wonder- 
ing what we should do under similar 
circumstances. What events, what ex- 


periences, what associations, should we 


crowd into those last hours as mortal 
beings? What happiness should we find 
in reviewing the past, what regrets? 

Sometimes I have thought it would 
be an excellent rule to live each day as 
if we should die Such an 
attitude would emphasize sharply the 
values of life. We should live each day 
with a gentleness, a vigor, and a keen 
ness of appreciation which are often lost 
the 
constant panorama of more days and 
months and years to come. 


tomorrow 


when time stretches before us ir 


There are those, of course, who would 
adopt the motto of “Eat, 
drink, and be merry,” but most people 
would be chastened by the certainty of 


epicurean 


impending death 


Story-book Heroes 


In stories, the doomed hero is usually 
stroke 


of fortune, but almost always his sense 


saved at the last minute by some 


of values is changed. He becomes more 
appreciative of the meaning of lite and 
its: permanent spiritual values. It 
often been noted that those who live, o1 
lived, in’ the death 


bring a mellow sweetness to evervthing 


has 


have shadow ot 
they do 

Most of us 
granted. We 


take life for 


one 


however 


know. that day we 
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Suppose you had only 


three days to see? What 
would you do with them? 


must die, but usually we picture that 
day as far in the future. When we are 
in buoyant health, death is all but un- 
imaginable. We seldom think of it. The 
days stretch out in an endless vista. So 
we go about our petty tasks, hardly 
aware of our listless attitude toward life 

The same lethargy, I am afraid, char 
acterizes the use of all our faculties and 
senses. Only the deaf appreciate hear- 
ing, only the blind realize the manifold 
blessings that lie in sight. Particularly 
does this observation apply to those who 
have lost sight and hearing in adult life. 
But those who have never suffered im- 
pairment of sight or hearing seldom 
make the fullest use of these blessed 
faculties. Their eyes and ears take in all 
sights and sounds hazily, without con- 
centration and with little appreciation 
It is the same old story of not being 
grateful for what we have until we lose 
it, of not being conscious of health until 
we are ill. 

I have often thought it would be a 
blessing if each human being were 
stricken blind and deat for a few days 
at some time during his early adult life 
Darkness would make him more appre 
ciative of sight; silence would teach him 
the jovs of sound. 

Now and then I have tested my see 
ing friends to discover what thev see 
Recently I was visited by a very good 
friend who had just returned from a 
long walk in the woods, and I asked 
her what she had observed. “Nothing in 
particular,” she replied. I might have 
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been incredulous had I not been accus- 
tomed to such responses, for long ago I 
became convinced that the seeing see 
little. 


A Walk in the Woods 


How was it possible, 1 asked myself, 
to walk for an hour through the woods 
and see nothing worthy of note? I who 
cannot see find hundreds of things to 
interest me through mere touch. I feel 
the delicate symmetry of a leaf. I pass 
my hands lovingly about the smooth 
skin of a silver birch, or the rough, 
shaggy bark of a pine. In spring I touch 
the branches of trees hopefully in search 
of a bud, the first sign of awakening 
nature after her winter's sleep. 

I feel the delightful, velvety texture 
of a flower, and discover its remarkable 
convolutions; and something of the 
miracle of nature is revealed to me. 
Occasionally, if I am very fortunate, I 
place my hand gently on a small tree 
and feel the happy quiver of a bird in 
full song. I am delighted to have the 
cool waters of a brook rush through my 
open fingers. To me a lush carpet of 
pine needles or spongy grass is more 
welcome than the most luxurious Per- 
sian rug. To me the pageant of seasons 
is a thrilling and unending drama, the 
action of which streams through my 
finger tips 
with 
It I can 
get so much pleasure from mere touch, 
how much 
vealed by 


heart cries out 


longing to see all these things 


At times my 


must be re 


those who have 


more beauty 
sight. Yet 
eves apparently see little. The panorama 
of color and action which fills the world 
is taken for granted. It is human, per 
haps, to appreciate little that which we 
have and to long for that 
have not, but it is a great pity that in 
the world of light 
used only as a mere 
than 
life. 

If I were the president of a university 


WwW hic h we 


the gift of sight is 
convenience rather 


as a means of adding fullness to 


I should establish a compulsory course 
in “How to Use Your Eyes.” The pro- 
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fessor would try to show his pupils how 
they could add joy to thei: 
really seeing what passes unnoticed be 
fore them. He would try to awake their 
dormant and sluggish faculties 


lives by 


Three Days to See 


Perhaps I can best illustrate by imag 
ining what I should most like to see if 
I were given the use of my eyes. say 
for just And while I am 
imagining, suppose vou, too, set your 
mind to work on the problem of how 


three days 


you would use your own eves if vou had 
only three more days to see. If with the 
oncoming darkness of the third night 
you knew that the sun would never rise 
for you again, how would you spend 
those three precious intervening days? 
What would you most want to let your 
gaze rest upon? 

I, naturally, should want most to sec 
the things which have become dear to 
me through my vears of darkness. You 
too, would want to let your eves rest 
long on the things that have become 
dear to you so that vou could take the 
memory of them with you into the night 
that loomed before you 

If, by some miracle, | were granted 
three seeing days, to be followed by a 
relapse into darkness, | 
the period into three parts 

On the first day, I should want to see 


the people whose kindness and gentle 


should divide 


ness and companionship have made my 
life worth living. First, | should like to 
gaze long upon the face of my dear 
teacher, Mrs. Anne Sullivan Macy 
i child 
opened the outer world to me. I should 


who 


came to me when [| was and 


outline of 
} 


want not merely to see the 
her face, so that I could cherish it in my 
memory, but to study that face and find 


in it the living evidence of the sympa 
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thetic tenderness and patience with 
which she accomplished the difficult 


task of my I should like to 


see in her eves that strength of char- 


education. 


to stand 
ind that 
compassion for all humanity which she 


acter which has enabled het 


firm in the face of difficulties 


has revealed to me so dften 

I do not know 
the heart of a friend through that 
dow of the 


what it is to see into 
win 
soul,” the eve. | can only 
‘see” through my finger tips the outline 
I can detect laughter 

other 


friends from the 


of a face sorrow 
emotions. I 


feel of their 


ind many obvious 
know my 
faces 
But I cannot really picture their per 
sonalities by touch. | know their person 
through other means 
they 
me, through whatever of their 


But I am 


understanding — of 


alities, of course 


through the thoughts express to 
actions 
are revealed to me denied 
that 
which I am 
sight of them 


reactions to various expressed thoughts 


} 
deeper them 


sure would come through 


through watching their 
and circumstances, through noting the 
immediate and fleeting reactions of their 
eves and countenance 


I know 


months and 


Friends who are near to me 
through the 


reveal themselves to me in 


well bec stuise 


vears they 


ill their phases; but of casual friends | 


] 


have ony an incomplete impression an 


impression gained from a handclasp 


from spoken words which I take from 

their lips with my finger tips, or which 

they tap into the palm of my hand 
How how much 


much easier more 


satisfving it is for you who can see to 


grasp quickly the essential qualities of 
another person by watching the subth 


ties of expression, the quiver of a mus 
cle, the flutter of But does it 
ever occur to you to use vour sight to 


a hand 
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see into the inner nature of a friend or 
icquaintance? Do not most of you see 
ing people grasp casually the outward 


features of a face and let it go at that? 


A Face of a Friend 


For instance in vou describe accu 


rately the faces of five good friends? 
Some of vou can, but manv cannot. As 
in experiment, | have questioned hus 
bands of long standing about the color 
of their wives’ eves, and often they ex 
press embarrasse d confusion and admit 
do not know. And 


is a chronic complaint of wives 
} 


it they inciden 


1 
, | 
t] iusbands do not notice new 
} 


new hats, and changes in house 


dresses 


! 
hold arrangements 
, 
The eves of seeing persons soon he 


of their 
ictually see only 


me accustomed to the routine 


surroundings and they 


the startling and spectacular. But even 


viewing the most spectacular sights 


the eves are lazy. Court records reveal 


every dav how inaccurately “eyewit 


nesses” see. A given event will be “seen” 
in several different ways by as 
Some see 


\ 
Dut few see 


many 
more than others 
that 


witnesses 


hing 


evervt is within 
of their 
things that I should see if I 


three 


the range 
Oh. the 
had the 
days! 

The first day 
I should call to me all mv dear friends 
ind look long into their faces, imprinting 


vision 


power of sight for just 


} 


would pe a busy one 


upon my mind the outward evidences 
rf the that is them. I 
should let my eves rest, too, on the face 
of a baby 


of the eagel 


beauty within 
so that I could catch a vision 


innocent beauty which 
precedes the individual's consciousness 
rt the conflicts which life develops 


And I should like to look into the 


loval. trusting eves of mv dogs—the 


made blind and deaf by an 


illness at the age of two, is shown with a specially designed 


Braille watch which was 


returned to her recently after it 


had been lost in a New York taxicab. The watch has raised 


knobs around the rim and a lever on the back. By feeling 


for the lever and fingering the knobs, 
the time within a few 


Miss Keller can tell 


minutes. 


Helen Keller was born in Westport, Conn., in 1880. a 


normal, bright-eyed child with an intense curiosity 


the world. When 


two 


about 


years later she was left unable to 


see or hear again, her family applied to the Perkins Insti- 


tute for the Blind in Boston for a teacher. 
old “teacher” arrived, 
John Macy). This unu 
of the 
1936. 


to flower one 


She 


time. 


died in 


A twentys-vear- 
Mansfield Sullivan (later Mrs. 
al woman was destined 


Anne 
to bring 


nost inspiring person ies of our 


Helen Keller was graduated from Radcliffe College in 
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Keller is the author of numerous 


books and magazine articles. She works by making a first 


draft on a Braille typewriter, and then copying this draft 


on an ordinary 


typewriter. 
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grave, canny little Scottie, Darkie, and 
the stalwart, understanding Great Dane, 
Helga, whose warm, tender, and play 
ful friendships are so comforting to me. 

On that busy first day I should also 
view the small simple things of my 
home. I want to see the warm colors in 
the rugs under my feet, the pictures on 
the walls, the intimate trifles that trans- 
form a house into home 

My eyes would rest respectfully on 
the books in raised type which I have 
read, but they would be more eagerly 
interested in the printed books which 
seeing people can read, for during the 
long night of my life the books I have 
read and those which have been read 
to me have built themselves into a great 
shining lighthouse, revealing to me the 
deepest channels of human life and the 
human spirit. 

In the afternoon of that first seeing 
day, I should take a long walk in the 
woods and intoxicate my eves on the 
beauties of the world of nature, trving 
desperately to absorb in a few hours the 
vast splendor which is constantly un 
folding itself to those who can see. 

On the way home from my woodland 
jaunt my path would lie near a farm so 
that I might see the patient 
ploughing in the field (perhaps I should 
see only a tractor!) and the serene con 
tent of men living close to the soil. And 
I should pray for the glory of a colorful 
sunset. 

When dusk had fallen, I should ex- 
perience the double delight of being 
able to see by artificial light, which the 
genius of man has created to extend the 
power of his sight when nature decrees 
darkness. 

In the night of that first day of sight, 
I should not be able to sleep, so full 
would be my mind of the memories of 
the day 


horses 


A Sunrise 


dav—the dav of 
I should arise with the dawn and 
see the thrilling miracle by which night 
is transformed into day. I should behold 
with awe the magnificent panorama of 
light with which the sun awakens the 
sleeping earth 

This day I should devote to a hasty 
glimpse of the world, past and present 
I should pageant of 
man’s progress, the kaleidoscope of the 
ages. How can so much be compressed 
into one day? Through the museums, of 
course 

Often I have visited the New York 
Museum of Natural History to touch 
with mv _ hands of the objects 
there exhibited, but I have longed to 
see with my eyes the condensed history 
of the earth and its inhabitants displayed 
there—animals and the of men 


The 
sight 


next second 


want to see the 


many 


races 


pictured in their native environment; 
gigantic carcasses of dinosaurs and mas- 
todons which roamed the earth long 
before man appeared, with his tiny 
stature and powerful brain, to conquer 
the animal kingdom; realistic presenta- 
tions of the processes of evolution in 
animals, in man, and in the implements 
which man has used to fashion for him- 
self a secure home on this planet; and a 
thousand and other 
natural history. 

I wonder how many readers of this 
article have viewed this panorama of 
the face of living things as pictured in 
that inspiring museum. Many, of course, 
have not had the opportunity, but I am 
sure that many who have had the oppor- 
tunity have not made use of it. There, 
indeed, is a place to use your eyes. You 
who see can spend many fruitful days 
there, but I, with my imaginary three 
days of sight, could only take a hasty 
glimpse, and pass on. 

My next stop would be the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, for just as the 
Museum of Natural History reveals the 
material aspects of the world, so does 
the Metropolitan show the myriad facets 
of the human spirit. Throughout the 
history of humanity the urge to artistic 
expression has been almost as powerful 
as the urge for food, shelter, and pro- 
creation. And here, in the vast chambers 
of the Metropolitan Museum, is un- 
folded before me the spirit of Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome, as expressed in their 
art. 

I know well through my hands the 
sculptured gods and goddesses of the 
ancient Nile-land. I have felt copies of 
Parthenon friezes, and I have sensed the 
rhvthmic beauty of charging Athenian 
warriors. Apollos and Venuses and the 
Winged Victory of Samothrace are 
friends of my finger tips. The gnarled, 
bearded features of Homer are dear to 
me, for he, too, knew blindness. 


one aspects of 


Sculpture by Touch 


My hands have lingered upon the 
living marble of Roman sculpture as 
well as that of later generations. I have 
passed my hands over a plaster cast of 
Michelangelo's inspiring and_ heroic 
Moses; I have sensed the power of 
Rodin; I have been awed by the de- 
voted spirit of Gothic wood carving. 
These arts which can be touched have 
meaning for me, but even they were 
meant to be seen rather than felt, and 
I can only guess at the beauty which 
remains hidden from me. I can admire 
the simple lines of a Greek vase, but its 
figured decorations are lost to me. 

So on this, my second day of sight, I 
should try to probe into the soul of man 
through his art. The things I knew 
through touch I should now see. More 


splendid still, the whole magnificent 
world of painting would be opened to 
me, from the Italian Primitives, with 
their serene religious devotion, to the 
Moderns, with their feverish visions. I 
should look deep into the canvases of 
Raphael, Leonardo da Vinci, Titian, 
Rembrandt. I should want to feast my 
eves upon the warm colors of Veronese, 
study the mysteries of El Greco, catch 
a new vision of Nature from Corot. Oh, 
much rich meaning and 
beauty in the art of the ages for you 
who have eyes to see! 

Upon my short visit to this temple of 
art I should not be able to review a 
fraction of that great world of art which 
is open to you. I should be able to get 
only a superficial impression. Artists tell 
me that for a deep and true apprecia- 
tion of art one must educate the eye. 
One must learn through experience to 
weigh the merits of line, of composition, 
of form and color. If I had eyes, how 
happily would I embark upon so fasci- 
nating a study! Yet I am told that, to 
many of you who have eyes to see, the 
world of art is a dark night, unexplored 
and unilluminated. 

It would be with extreme reluctance 
that I should leave the Metropolitan 
Museum, which contains the key to 
beauty—a beauty so neglected. Seeing 
persons, however, do not need a Metro- 
politan to find this key to beauty. The 
same key lies waiting in smaller mu- 
seums, and in books on the shelves of 
even small libraries. But naturally, in 
my limited time of imaginary sight, I 
should choose the place where the key 
unlocks the greatest treasures in the 
shortest time. 


there is so 


A Movie, a Play 


The evening of my second day of 
sight I should spend at a theatre or at 
the movies. Even now I often attend 
theatrical performances of all sorts, but 
the action of the play must be spelled 
into my hand by a companion. 

But how I should like to see with my 
own eyes the fascinating figure of Ham 
let, or the gusty Falstaff amid colorful 
Elizabethan trappings! How I should 
like to follow each movement of the 
graceful Hamlet, each strut of the hearty 
Falstaff! 

And since I could see only one play, 
I should be confronted by a many- 
horned dilemma, for there are scores of 
plays I should want to see. You who 
have eyes can see any you like. How 
many of you, I wonder, when you gaze 
at a play, a movie, or any spectacle, 
realize and give thanks for the miracle 
of sight which enables you to enjoy its 
color, grace, and movement? 

I cannot enjoy the beauty of rhythmic 
movement except in a sphere restricted 
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to the touch of my hands. I can vision 
only dimly the grace of a Pavlova, al- 
though I know something of the delight 
of rhythm, for often I can sense the beat 
of music as it vibrates through the 
floor. I can well imagine that cadenced 
motion must be one of the most pleasing 
sights in the world. I have been able to 
gather something of this by tracing with 
my fingers the lines in sculptured mar- 
ble; if this static grace can be so lovely, 
how much more acute must be the thrill 
of seeing grace in motion. 

One of my dearest memories is of the 
time when the actor Joseph Jefferson 
allowed me to touch his face and hands 
as he went through some of the gestures 
and speeches of his beloved Rip Van 
Winkle. I was able to catch thus a 
meagre glimpse of the world of drama, 
and I shall never forget the delight of 
that moment. 

But, oh, how much I must miss, and 
how much pleasure you seeing ones can 
derive from watching and hearing the 
interplay of speech and movement in the 
unfolding of a dramatic performance! 
If I could see only one play, I should 
know how to picture in my mind the 
action of a hundred plays which I have 
read or had transferred to me through 
the medium of the manual alphabet. 

So, through the evening of my second 
imaginary day of sight, the great figures 
of dramatic literature would 
sleep from my eyes. 

The following morning, I should 
again meet the dawn, anxious to dis- 
cover new delights, for I am sure that, 
for those who have eyes which really 
see, the dawn of each day must be a 
perpetually new revelation of beauty. 


crowd 


Third Day 


This, according to the terms of my 
imagined miracle, is to be my third and 
last day of sight. I shall have no time 
to waste in regrets or longings; there is 
too much to see. The first day I devoted 
to my friends, animate and inanimate. 
The second revealed to me the history 
of man and nature. 

Today I shall spend in the workaday 
world of the present, amid the haunts 
of men going about the business of life. 
And where can one find so many activi- 
ties and conditions of men as in New 
York? So the city becomes my destina- 
tion. 

I start from my home in the quiet 
little suburb of Forest Hills, Long Island. 
Here, surrounded by green lawns, trees, 
and flowers, are neat little houses, happy 
with the voices and movements of wives 
and children, havens of peaceful rest 
for men who toil in the city. 

I drive across the lacy structure of 
steel which spans the East River, and 
I get a new and startling vision of the 
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power and ingenuity of the mind of 
man. Busy boats chug and scurry about 
the river—racy speed boats, stolid, 
snorting tugs. If I had long days of sight 
ahead, I should spend many of them 
watching the delightful activity upon 
the river. 

I look ahead, and before me rise the 
fantastic towers of New York, a city 
that seems to have stepped from the 
pages of a fairy story. What an awe- 
inspiring sight, these glittering spires, 
these vast banks of stone and steel— 
structures such as the gods might build 
for themselves! This animated picture is 
a part of the lives of millions of people 
every day. How many, I wonder, give 
it so much as a second glance? Very 
few, I fear. Their eyes are blind to this 
magnificent sight because it is so familiar 
to them. 

I hurry to the top of one of those 
gigantic structures, the Empire State 
Building, for there, a short time ago, I 
“saw” the city below through the eyes 
of my secretary. I am anxious to com- 
pare my fancy with reality. I am sure 
I should not be disappointed in the 
panorama spread out before me, for to 
me it would be a vision of another 
world. 


City Life 

Now I begin my rounds of the city. 
First, I stand at a busy corner, merely 
looking at people, trying by sight of 
them to understand something of their 
lives. I see smiles, and I am happy. I 
see serious determination, and I am 
proud. I see suffering, and I am com- 
passionate. 

I stroll down Fifth Avenue. I throw 
my eyes out of focus, so that I see no 
particular object but only a seething 
kaleidoscope of color. I am certain that 
the colors of women’s dresses moving 
in a throng must be a gorgeous spec- 
tacle of which I should never tire. But 
perhaps if I had sight I should be like 
most other women—too interested in 
styles and the cut of individual dresses 
to give much attention to the splendor 
of color in the mass. And I am con- 
vinced, too, that I should become an 
inveterate window shopper, for it must 
be a delight to the eye to view the 
myriad articles of beauty on display. 

From Fifth Avenue I make a tour of 
the city—to Park Avenue, to the slums, 
to factories, to parks where children 
play. I take a stay-at-home trip abroad 
by visiting the foreign quarters. 

Always my eyes are open wide to all 
the sights of both happiness and misery 
so that I may probe deep and add to 
my understanding of how people work 
and live. My heart is full of the images 
of people and things. My eye passes 
lightly over no single trifle; it strives to 
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touch and hold closely each thing its 
gaze rests upon. 

Some sights are pleasant, filling the 
heart with happiness; but some are mis- 
erably pathetic. To these latter I do not 
shut my eyes, for they, too, are part of 
life. To close the eye on them is to close 
the heart and mind. 

My third day of sight is drawing to 
an end. Perhaps there are many serious 
pursuits to which I should devote the 
few remaining hours, but I am afraid 
that on the evening of that last day I 
should again run away to the theatre, 
to a hilariously funny play, so that I 
might appreciate the overtones of com- 
edy in the human spirit. 

At midnight my temporary respite 
from blindness would cease, and per- 
manent night would close in on me 
again. Naturally in those three short 
days I should not have seen all I wanted 
to see. Only when darkness had again 
descended upon me should I realize 
how much I had left unseen. 

But my mind would be so crowded 
with glorious memories that I should 
have little time for regrets. Thereafter 
the touch of every object would bring 
a glowing memory of how that object 
looked. 

Perhaps this short outline of how 1 
should spend three days of sight does 
not agree with the program you would 
set for yourself if you knew that you 
were about to be stricken blind. I am, 
however, sure that if you actually faced 
that fate your eyes would open to things 
you had never seen before, storing up 
memories for the long night ahead. You 
would use your eyes as never before. 
Everything you saw would become dear 
to you. Your eyes would touch and em- 
brace every object that came within 
your range of vision. Then, at last, you 
would really see, and a new world of 
beauty would open itself before you. 

I who am blind can give one hint to 
those who see—one admonition to those 
who would make full use of the gift of 
sight: Use your eyes as if tomorrow 
you would be stricken blind. 

And the same method can be applied 
to the other senses. Hear the music of 
voices, the song of a bird, the mighty 
strains of an orchestra, as if you would 
be stricken deaf tomorrow. Touch each 
object you want to touch as if tomorrow 
your tactile sense would fail. Smell the 
perfume of flowers, taste with relish 
each morsel, as if tomorrow you could 
never smell and taste again. 

Make the most of every sense; glory 
in all the facets of pleasure and beauty 
which the world reveals to you through 
the several means of contact which Na- 
ture provides. But of all the senses, I 
am sure that sight must be the most 
delightful. 
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Everyone in town claimed credit 


for Buck’s success—everyone but Mamie 


BY JOHN D. WEAVER 


VERY house in the hills around Cassville, even the old 
tool shed spilling over with Shiffleys, featured at least 
one picture of Buck Slater 


every phonograph. Mamie Shiffley, of course, 


and his records were playe d on 
had no 


graph but she had tacked a colored magazine picture ot 


phono 


Buck and three lady singers to one of the rotting two-by 
fours inside the shed 
* Mamie would 


gaped it the colorful picture 


‘He come up from even worse than us 
tell the children when they 
which the vounger ones took to be a Bible scene 

Everybody except Mamie seemed to remember Buck as 
a child, even people who had settled in Cassville long after 
he had left the hills. With so much talk about him, it was 
only natural that people should tell stories which linked 
themselves with Buck, and even more natural that in time 
they should come to believe the stories they told 

“Why, many’s the time I've took the li] fellow into my 
kitchen and fed him,” Mrs. Mark Cass told everyone who 
would listen, and most people listened because she lived in 
a house with three brass beds and was invited socially to 
houses in town. 
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“He’d come to the store hungry,” 
Gus Falk often said, “and I'd tell him, 
‘Son,’ I'd say, ‘just help yourself.’ ” 

Mamie Shiffley, whose children were 
sent home from school for not having 
rags enough to cover their shame, mar- 
veled at hearing men who had never 
given away a pinch of snuff recall the 
money they had thrust on little Buck 
Slater in the old days. She heard wom- 
en whose charity ordinarily began and 
ended at home tell of the shoes they 
had given the boy when his feet were 
blue with cold and striped with dried 
cuts. 

A little help could of made a differ- 
ence with her Lon, Mamie 
often thought. She thought a great deal 
about Lon and half believed the story 
he had told in court about Mark Cass 
giving him the two huge sacks of po 
tatoes. Lon had another eight days to 
serve. 

“It was me that ‘vised Buck to go 
over to Winchester and start singing 
on the radio,” Mark Cass told the 
magazine men who came down from 
New York City; and later a half-dozen 
different men of Mark’s generation, men 
who had reached middle age at the 
time Buck left the hills, took the maga 
zine man aside and explained who had 
really started the youngster on his way 
twenty vears ago 


own son, 


Aone the people of Buck's own 
age, Clovis Karnes was the most talka 
tive. With town-curled hair and wear 
ing a new print dress, she told the 
magazine man that Buck Slater would 
never have left the hills “if only I'd 
said the word.” Nobody except Clovis 


seemed to remember Buck's 
her, and it upset her husband, 
Karnes, considerably, having his wife 
talk the way she did to a stranger who 
wrote everything down, like a lawver. 

“It’s gonna be in all the papers,” 
Clovis told her friends when the maga- 
zine man posed her for a picture, and 
afterward her friends remarked how 
pretty her new dress was, even if it did 
make her look a little stouter than she 
really was. 

The magazine man took pictures of 
the log house where Buck had lived 
and of the place where he'd gone to 
school. The real house had burned 
down long ago, and the new one had 
plumbing and glass in the windows. 
The schoolhouse was different too, but 
it didn’t matter, Buck had 
never gone regularly. He had never 
done anything regularly, except sing. 

“No, I don’t remember him,” Mamie 


courting 
Jess 


because 
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Shiffley said, when the man came to her 
shed with his camera and his notebook. 
The man seemed surprised. 

That night, after he'd left, Mamie 
sat propped against the black walnut 
tree outside the shed. Wrapped in the 
warmth of a moment's release from 
children and worry, she tried to grope 
back through the blurred years of sick- 
ness and trouble, the bad winters, the 
times of hunger and dread, the fading 
hope that Ed Shiffley would try to do 
better. Nobody's head could hold it all, 
she thought, unable even to recall with 
any clearness the last time Ed had 
turned up at the shed. 

She closed her eyes and leaned back, 
and it was only then, half asleep. with 
the tiredness draining slowly from her 
body, that she could begin to remem- 
ber, dimly, a place of dancing and the 
sound of laughing (that would be Ed 
before things closed in on him). and 
even more faintly, like the memory of 
a remote kindness, a boy singing. She 
supposed the boy had been Buck Slater, 
although she was unable to connect a 
face with the voice or recall what he 
had sung. 

It was all so long ago, Mamie thought, 
getting up and plodding back toward 
the shed, grateful for having somehow 
managed to get through another day. 

Buck Slater had never come back 

home, but he'd kept up his subscription 
to the weekly paper in town, and had 
contributed to every local fund-raising 
campaign. Usually he sent a check, no 
letter, simply a check drawn on a New 
York City bank; but when the people 
in town were raising money for the 
new hospital, he’d sent a check for five 
thousand dollars and a short letter ask 
ing that the money be devoted to chil 
dren, white or colored, whose parents 
were unable to afford medical help for 
them. 
Lon’s life.” Mamie 
fond of saying. She would never forget 
the terror of the child’s pain and the 
long, midnight wait in the new hospital, 
while the doctors cut into Lon and re- 
moved the burst appendix. Mamie had 
written Buck a letter, telling him about 
the operation and thanking him for the 
contribution which had paid for it. He 
hadn't answered, being so busy and all, 
but she'd felt better for having told him 
how much good his money had done. 

That's somepun I should of told the 
magazine man, Mamie thought, and 
then she realized that the saving of 
Lon’s life wouldn't mean much to a 
stranger who had no way of knowing 
all the good that was in the boy, if he 
only had a chance to let it come out. 
Those potatoes he stole, if he really did 
steal them, like everybody said, had 
been brought straight home to Mamie, 
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for food, not sold for spending money, 
although he had sold about half of 
them to make a down payment on a 
hunting rifle, which was only natural in 
a boy his age. They all wanted a rifle, 
and Lon was likely thinking of all the 
squirrels they'd eat that fall, if he had 
some way of shooting them. 


i night, after the magazine man 
had left, Mrs. Mark Cass glanced up 
from her embroidery work. “I been 
studying,” she said, and Mark went on 
reading his town paper until he heard 
her mention money. “Buck's always 
given money in town,” she said, “but 
a thing for his own 
people out here in the hills.” 

Mark Cass grunted and nodded, his 
grape-blue eyes narrowing for a 
ment. 

“I was thinking,” Mrs. Cass said, “if 
we could get him to come home and 
put on a show at the schoolhouse, we 
could go a long way toward raising 
money for the new church.” 

Mark smiled, pleased with his wite 
and in that instant of affection and con- 
tentment he decided to cut his 
contribution to the church in half. 

Mrs. Cass wrote Buck a letter on the 
printed stationery the wile 
had given her for Christmas. Buck 
didn't answer it himself, but his man 
ager, a man named Lewis, wrote back 
that Mr. Slater would be delighted to 
cooperate with the Church Committee. 
A date for Saturday after next was set 
and Mrs. Cass hurriedly organized a 
Program Committee to make the ar 
rangements. Mrs. Cass, of course, was 
head of the committee. 

‘| thought we'd open with all the 
children — singing appropriate 
song,” Miss Larsen said, when the com 
mittee met at Gus Falk’s store. Miss 
Larsen immediately took the lead in 
the committee’s planning, although she 
had been teaching only two winters in 
the hills and had never known Buck 
Slater. 

“What kinda song?” Mrs. Cass asked 
suspiciously. She wasn’t quite sure what 
an appropriate song might be. 

“Something about home,” Miss Lar- 
sen said. 

“He had a little song he used to 
always sing to me,” Clovis Karnes said, 
and when she smiled it was easy to see 
how pretty she must have been. 

“Before the show,” Mrs. Cass said 
“I thought I'd have a few of my town 
friends come by for a stand-up supper, 
so’s Buck can get to meet “em.” 

“No, he'd wanta be with his old 
friends,” Gus Falk said, “and I figured 
since he'll be staying with Angie and 
me, we might—” 


he’s never done 


mo- 


own 


Senator's 


some 





Mrs. Cass stiffened. “Naturally, he'll 
stay the night with us.” 

“I'd like him to stay with me and 
Jess,” Clovis said, “but it might make 
talk, considering how he used to be 
sweet on me. * She lowered her 
head and made a small, sparrowlike 
movement of her hands, seeming to feel 
twenty again instead of thirty-six. 

Gus Falk shifted uncomfortably on 
an empty Nehi crate. “Old Buck will 
wanta be here with us. This is where 
he used to always come for free pop.” 

“Let's get back to our agenda,” Miss 
Larsen said, and Mrs. Cass glowered 
at her for speaking French. “I move we 
begin with the children and then have 
somebody introduce Mr. Slater.” 

“I'd be glad to do it,” Gus Falk said 

“Mark Cass’s already thought out the 
words,” Mrs. Cass said. 

The meeting was adjourned, with 
nothing settled except that the next 
meeting would be at Mrs. Cass’s house, 
and even that hadn’t really been set- 
tled, because Gus had vowed never to 
set foot in her house again. 

“I didn't like to say so in front of 
Gus Falk,” Mrs. Cass said, when she 
and Miss Larsen left the store, “but the 
tact of the matter is, it was something 
I’m sure Buck’ll never forget to his dy- 
ing day, the way he'd hang around 
Gus’s store, poor little thing, starving 
to death, and not so much as a cracker 
would that man ever give him.” 

Mrs. Cass then went on to tell about 
all the times she had brought the boy 
in out of the cold, warmed him by her 
setting stove, fed him, and put him to 
bed in the company room. “I was like 
a mother to him,” she said. 


The day before Buck was to come 


back, Clovis Karnes slipped into town 
with the money 


she’d saved toward a 
new sewing machine. She spent part of 
it at the hairdresser’s and the rest at 
the Valley Store. She came home with 
a pink-flowered dress, new high-heeled 
shoes, and a ribbon for her hair. “Buck 
liked and 


Jess said, “Don’t come nagging at me 


always ribbons,” she said, 
for a new sewing machine.” 

Gus Falk hung pictures of Buck all 
around the store, sent to town for new 
sheets for the bed Buck was to sleep 
in, and, in his excitement 
the smaller Shiffley 
cream stick. 


“Lord 


said, 


gave one ot 
girls a free ice 
Mamie 
smears of 


have merey on us, 


when she saw the 
chocolate on the child’s face and heard 
the story. 

Mrs. Cass hired the two oldest Shit- 
fley girls to house. She 
stood over them every minute, for feat 
they would rob her naked. She put 
fresh percale sheets on the bed in the 
company room, washed and dried all of 


come clean 


her good dishes, and gave the Shiffley 
girls two jars of homemade tomato pre- 
serves, which were perfectly all right 
except for a little mold on top. 

“Are you sure she meant for you to 
take ’em?” Mamie Shiffley asked in 
wonder, when the girls came home 
with a dollar each and the two jars of 
The girls nodded, but 
Mamie, just to be safe, hid the pre- 
serves behind the orange crate the 
baby was sleeping in. 

Next morning, everybody gathered 
at Gus Falk’s store to wait for Buck. 
He wasn’t expected until late after- 
noon, but nobody wanted to take a 
chance on missing him. The men fidg- 
eted with collars and ties, usually worn 
only to church and funerals, and the 
women eyed each other’s hats, specu- 
lating on which had been bought new 
and which had been made over. Every- 
body was talking about Buck, of course, 
but with one small, nettlesome differ- 
ence. They were no longer so sure that 
Buck’s memory would be as accurate 
as theirs. 

“He was just a kid,” Gus Falk said, 
buttoning and unbuttoning his coat. 
“He’s likely forgot all the times I fed 
him.” 

Clovis Karnes smoothed out her flow- 
ered dress. She was painted up like a 
new barn. 

“It could maybe of slipped his mind 
who give him his start,” Mark Cass 
said, letting his gold watch flash in the 
sun while he checked the time again. 

Some of the smaller Shiflley children 
squatted in the dusty shadows of the 
store, like small, defenseless animals, 
their eyes large and unblinking. 

“Mamie oughta keep ‘em home,” 
Mrs. Cass said, and the children backed 
off to the other side of the road, hud- 
dling in the shade of a huge locust, 
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bronzed with blight. Nobody thought 
it strange that Mamie, who lived al- 
ways on the fringes of the life around 
her, hadn’t come down to the store. 

Jess Karnes motioned to Clovis to 
pull down her skirt. 

“I got eighteen coming to supper,” 
Mrs. Cass said, but for once nobody 
was listening to her. They were all 


watching a huge gray car. The top of 
the car was down, and the two men 
riding in it were p'aying the radio so 
loud that the music seemed to bounce 
back off the shaggy hills behind the 
store. It was like one of Happy Man- 
son’s big funeral cars, only light gray 
instead of black. As someone said after- 
ward, “You could raise a family of six 
in it.” 

The car drew up to the front of the 
store and stopped abruptly, with a 
momentary rocking. Buck Slater slid 
out from under the steering wheel, 
looking just like his pictures. He was 
taller than everybody had expected, 
and although his big-boned frame had 
filled out considerably, it still gave an 
impression of gauntness, as though no 
amount of rich food could ever make 
up for his earlier hunger. He was smil- 
ing, apparently at ease, but his eyes 
had the look of man who would never 
be completely at home, even here 
where he'd grown up. He was wearing 
a seersucker suit, the kind the Senator 
wore, and a dark red slipover shirt with 
an open collar. The other man turned 
off the radio. His coat and pants didn’t 
match. 

“Well, Buck—” Gus Falk, of course, 
was the first to come forward, and Buck 
shook hands with him. Gus was smiling 
like he wanted Buck’s vote. 

“How are you, Gus?” Buck said. 

“Pretty good for an old man.” 

Buck shook hands with everyone. 
The only ones he called by name were 
Gus and Mark Cass. He remembered 
them. Clovis Karnes edged out of the 
crowd, tossing her tightly curled hair 
and grinning like a street woman. Buck 
shook hands with her and smiled, but 
it was clear to everybody, even Clovis, 
that he didn’t remember her. The wom 
en seemed pleased. 

“Well, how’s the old place look to 
you, Buck?” Mark Cass said, and Buck 
said, “Fine, looks fine.” He introduced 
the man with him, a Mr. Lewis, who 
mumbled 
make out. 

The Shiffley children had swarmed 
around the big car, not touching any- 
thing at first, but gradually, once they 
realized everybody was too busy to 
notice them, they inched closer, the 
bolder opening the doors and 
climbing inside. One of them turned a 
chrome button, and a sudden blast of 
music paralyzed them. Mrs. Cass, from 
the store porch, made a shooing mo- 
tion with her hands, but the children, 
frozen with fear, didn’t budge. 

“They'll get it all dirty,” Mrs. Cass 
said, figuring that if Mark’s new car 
had cost twenty-four hundred, this one 
must be over thirty-five. 

Buck shrugged and smiled at the 


something nobody could 


ones 
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ragged swarm of Shiffleys. He motioned 
them up on the store porch, then 
turned to Gus and asked if he had any 
ice cream. Gus looked as though Buck 
had stuck a gun in his ribs while he 
was counting his money. “I'll pay,” 
Buck said, reaching in his pants pocket 
and pulling out a wad of bills. Gus 
eyed the bills, all of which seemed to 
be tens or twenties, then swallowed 
crooked and said, “No need to pay, 
Buck. It’s my treat.” 

Gus opened the screen door, and the 
children flooded inside, like water over 
a broken dam. They 
one another getting to the ice-cream 
sticks. Some took two, and one of the 
livelier boys managed to snatch three. 
Gus groaned and made a show of pat- 
ting the little twin girls on the back. 
He figured the children had got away 
with over two dollars’ worth. 

“They hang around all the time,” 
Gus said when he got back outside. 
“You know how kids are.” 

Buck nodded. He seemed to know. 

It might even be four thousand, Mrs. 
Cass thought, still staring at the car. 

It was clear from the way Buck 
talked that he’d been reading the town 
paper every week. He knew who had 
died or got married or gone to visit 
relatives in Roanoke. He even knew 
about the goat that had got in Mrs. 
Higby’s house during last week's Home 
Demonstration. He laughed about it, 
and the other’s laughed too, though not 
so easily, because there was something 
about Buck that disturbed them, noth- 
ing he said or did, just a feeling every- 
body had that he wasn’t really grateful 
for what the older people had done 
for him. 

“Well, Buck,” Gus Falk said, “I got 
a bed made up for you nice, and plenty 
of room for Mr. Lewis.” 

Buck thanked him and said he was 
sorry, but he had to drive down to 
Richmond right after the show. He was 
pleasant about it, speaking in his quiet 
voice which was difficult for people 
to hear if they weren't standing close 
to him. Mrs. Cass edged in front of 
Gus and told him about the town peo- 
ple she was having to supper, and 
Buck said he'd like to come, only he 
had a previous engagement. He used 
the town words as though he'd lived on 
Virginia Avenue all his life and worked 
at a desk in the bank. 

After a while, Buck moved away 
from the crowded store porch. He 
said he’d like to take a little walk. 
Mr. Lewis started to follow him, then 
changed his mind, apparently figuring 
Buck wanted to be by himself. Buck's 
old friends watched him walk past 
the big gray car. He seemed to be 
walking without any particular di- 
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rection, but at the same time to be 
looking for something—a remembered 
path or place, or maybe something al- 
together different, something within 
himself... . 

Mamie Shiffley, when the children 
came home, saw the dried blotches of 
chocolate and strawberry ice cream 
and threw up her hands. “He said we 
could,” the children told her, and she 
herded them into the shed, knowing 
that whatever the truth of it was, she'd 
find out soon enough. 


Gus Falk sat at the supper table 
poking at his food. The place where 
Buck was to have sat was empty. 
Mrs. Falk bent far over the table, eat- 
ing cautiously so as not to spill on 
her new dress. Gus gravied a hunk of 
meat, then left it lving on his plate. 
“I'd be ‘fraid of losing it,” he said. 

Mrs. Falk grunted. “What?” 

“All that money. I'd be ‘traid it'd 
fall outa my pocket.” 

“He’s got plenty more. Mr. Lewis 
says sometimes he gets three thousand 
dollars, just for one night.” 

“I know. I heard him.” Gus moved 
back from the table, looking as though 
the food had disagreed with him. “Just 
tor singing, he gets more in one night 
than I make all vear.” 

Gus struggled up from his chair and 
hobbled out to the pump. He felt the 
need of some cold water. 


Clovis Karnes, dressed for the show, 
lay face down on the bed. Jess sat be- 
side her, clumsily stroking her hair, 
which had grown kinky and stiff from 
too many permanents. Clovis 
began to sob. “Why don’t you come 
right out and say it? I'm an old woman, 
a fat, ugly old woman.” 

“Now, honey,” Jess reached for her 
hand. 


town 


“He didn’t even remember me,” she 
said. 

“It was a long time ago.” 

“I know, but—” She seemed to have 
aged, as though she'd been suddenly 
deprived of a tonic which had kept 
her voung. “They all saw he didn't 
remember.” 

Jess eased up from the bed, still 
holding her hand. “We're gonna be 
late.” 

She drew her hand away and ran 
it across her mouth as though her lips 
were bleeding. “I'm not going.” 

“But all week , 


I'm not gonna go. 


you 


with her, but 
she insisted he go, and it was the first 
time in all the their being 
together that she had ever put him 
ahead of herself in anvthing. In a way, 
no matter how much it hurt her, Jess 


Jess wanted to stay 


vears of 


was glad she was getting some age on 
her. Somehow, it made things more 
equal between them. Always before, 
since he'd first started carrying 
her to dances and parties, she’d acted 
as though she were doing him a favor 
to let him buy the tickets and the box 
suppers, 


ever 


different Jess 
thought, as he left the house alone. 
It’s gonna be better. 


It's gonna be now, 


When her town friends left the 
table, making no effort to hide their 
disappointment that Buck Slater hadn't 
shown up, Mrs. Cass stared out over 
the clutter of half-eaten garden salads 
and chunks of cold ham. “He was glad 
enough to eat here in the old days,” 
she said bitterly. 

“All they done was dirty their 
plates,” Mark said, struck by the waste 
around him. 

“They eat light in town.” 

Mark nodded. “I know. Thev’re dif- 
ferent.” He stood with his back to the 
parlor, where the town people were 
chattering about places he had never 
been and people he would never know. 
“They laugh at us,” he said, putting it 
into words for the first time, although 
he had felt it for years. “Thev go home 
and laugh like they'd been setting with 
side-show people.” 

Mrs. mouth tightening 
looked down at her good dishes, better 
than most she'd seen on town tables. 


Cass, her 


She was wearing a town dress, sprin- 
kled with drugstore perfume. They 
lived in a that was free and 
clear; they government bonds 
first and and title 


house 
had 


second mortgages, 


to more land than a man could plow 
in a year. 
“They laugh at the 
Mark said, “the way we 
Mrs. Cass was thinking of the Sen 


talk,’ 


way we 
eat.” 
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ator, who had been so messy with his 
roasting that soggy kernels of 
corn lay scattered on the rug, like a 
sprinkling of yellow snow. She knew 
it didn’t really matter and 
Mark ate, what they how 
they talked; they were different. They 
would never be asked to town parties 


ears 


how she 
wore, 01 


when someone in the family was get 
ting married or be expected to call 
when someone had died. “We're just as 
good as they are,” she said, brooding 
over the outrageous wrong of it 


Mamie Shiffles 
flock 
where she could see and hear the show 
through an open window. She had the 
only later, 
the people who had paid came outside 


surrounded by her 


sat outside the new schoolhouse 


cool place, and some of 
mopping their faces and carrying their 
coats over their arms. Mamie watched 
Miss Larsen, the 
herd on the starched 
scrubbed children who were to sing 
in the show. Mamie’s children hadn't 
been asked. 

“Tha’s an American Senator,” Mamie 
said, pointing to the man in the seer- 
sucker suit who was talking to the 
teacher. Miss Larsen had 
having the Senator introduce 
after Mrs. Cass and Gus Falk 
deadlocked on the issue. 

A little before eight o'clock, Buck 
drove up to the schoolhouse with Mr. 
Lewis. They had 
supper. Buck was carrying a 
guitar, and, as he walked down the 
center aisle toward the platform where 
Miss Larsen and the Senator were wait 
ing for him, Gus Falk tried to estimate 
how much money Buck had, wadded 
up in his pocket 


ride 
shiny- 


schoolteacher, 
and 


suggested 
Buck, 
had 


gone into town for 


new 


Now, this is somepun Lon’d enjoy, 
Mamie thought. as Miss Larsen led the 
clean children through a song about 
home, and the Senator’s lips began to 
move slightly with the practicing of 
his introduction. Lon had always been 
a great one for shows. The first trouble 
he'd into sneaking 
into the Turner Opera House to see 
a benefit What had made it 
was breaking the 
People could make a lot of 
fuss over one little windowpane 

A boy 


ing but the urge to sing,” 


ever got was for 
show 
worse, ot course 


window 


who began with noth 
the Senator 
was saving, but Mamie wasn't listening 
because thinking of Lon had made her 
realize it was going to be even harder 
than ever for the boy to find work 
now that he had a record. It was bad 
enough to be Ed Shifflev’s son. 

An inspiration to all of 
us 


Next time Ed came back, if he 
ever did come back, she wasn’t going 


to listen to a word he said. She wasn’t 
even going to let him inside the house, 
if you could call it a house. Not that 
she wasn’t grateful to Mr. Baker for 
letting her live there free and all; but 
that’s where she always made her mis- 
take, letting Ed come in and make a 
big fuss over her and the children and 
then start talking about working steady 
and no more liquor. And for a while, 
sometimes week, he'd be a 
honey around the place, and then one 
day he'd just show up gone. 

The people inside all started clap- 
ping, and Mamie stood on tiptoes to 
watch Buck Slater standing beside the 
Senator, shaking hands with him, bow- 
ing out front to evervbody and smiling 
just like in the magazine picture. 
Mamie held her second voungest—she’d 
left the baby sleeping at home—up to 
the window to see. “This is somepun 
I want you all to remember,” she said, 
because of what Buck had been and 
what he had become, although the 
children weren't likely ever to forget 
the day they'd had free run of Gus 
Falk’s ice cream. 


even a 


As Buck started singing, Mamie sat 
down beneath a towering tree, with the 
child on her lap and the others scat- 
tered around. “Hear the wind blow, 
love, hear the wind blow.” Mamie be- 
gan to rock the child very slowly. 

“Hang your head over, hear the wind 
blow.” She felt like crying, not out of 
any special sadness, more like crving 
in church when the hymn singing 
would swell up inside and her head 
would fill with visions of the mansions 
prepared for her, with all the fine food, 
the new clothes, the clean towels and 
hot water. 

Lord help me, Mamie thought, when 
the singing worked still deeper inside 
her, and she knew that if Ed Shiflley 
were to come home that night, she 
would go to him as she had always 
done, even though she no longer be- 
lieved things would ever get any better 
and had come to live with the hollow 
hope they just wouldn't get any worse. 
one of the twins 
said, shaking Mamie. She roused up 
as the people inside followed Buck 
out of the schoolhouse. He was smil- 
ing and. shaking and signing 
his hame to pictures some of the 
schoolgirls had brought with them 

“I'm glad I got back,” Buck 
“It's something I've been wanting to 
do.” 


“Mama, it’s over,” 


hands 


said, 


crowded together in the 
while Buck motioned Mr. 
Lewis to drive, then walked around to 
the other side of the big car. The 
ShifHey children fought to open the 
him. Mamie, knowing what 
damage the children could do without 


Ever \ body 


play yard 


door for 


meaning to, ran over and tried to 
tear them away from the car, but Buck 
grinned and lifted the twin girls into 
the back seat. He stepped aside while 
the others piled up on top of the twins; 
then he took Mamie’s arm and helped 
her into the front seat, where she rode 
Buck and Mr. Lewis, the 
children flopping around in the back 
seat like bait in an empty bucket. 

“He come back just to show. off,” 
Mrs. Cass said bitterly, and Mark sim- 
ply stood there, not saving anything. 

“He raised over six hundred dollars,” 
Gus Falk said. Gus had missed the last 
two songs, counting. 

“Once, just once,” Mark Cass finally 
said, speaking out of a vast emptiness 
within himself, “we should of fed him.” 

When the big car had disappeared 
up the dirt road where the Shifflevs 
lived, everybody went home, and noth- 
ing was said about the food and cloth 
ing people had given Buck Slater. 
Everybody felt he was leaving the hills 
a second time, and this time for good. 
Much as they had talked about his 
homecoming, they were relieved at his 
going, like the passing of a momentary 
twinge of conscience. 

After having told about Lon’s opera- 
tion and the letter she'd written and the 
little misunderstanding about Mark 
Cass’s potatoes, Mamie found herself 
explaining to Buck Slater, “He didn't 
really steal ‘em. Lon’s just—” She 
stopped speaking to point out the shed. 
“There ain't a mean bone in his body.” 

Buck opened the car door for her, 
then reached in and lifted out the 
smallest of the children. He walked 
with Mamie to the door of the shed, 
staring at it as though it were a re- 
membered place. 


between 


“I’m glad the money 
did some good,” he said quietly. 

“It saved his life,” Mamie said. “The 
doctors all told me so.” 
letter.” 


You're so 


“IT should’ve answered your 

“Oh, I didn’t ‘spect it 
busy.” 

“I shouldn't be that busy.” He stared 
at the shed as though he were about 
to smash it with his bare fists. “I hope 
Lon can make it,” he said in his quiet 
way, then quickly shook hands with 
Mamie. He was halfway back to the 
car before she felt the full impact of 
what he'd done. 

“Mama, vou all right?” the 
girl asked, frightened by her 
frozen Mamie seemed not to 
hear. She stood clutching the folded 
paper money in both hands as though 
it were a live and struggling thing. 


oldest 
mother’s 
stare. 


“He acted like it was somepun he 
owed wonder, be- 
cause she had never known Buck 
Slater in the old lifted a 


finger to help start him on his way up 


me,” she said, in 


days nor 
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Crossword Puzzle Land 


EOPLE in the Islands un 
doubtedly 


windstorm but 


Faroe 
have little use for a 
they 
greatest satisfaction from the knowledge 
that their 
crossword puzzle compilers 

Few things are pleasanter of an 
evening than to pick up the paper and 
into 


must derive the 


windstorms are essential to 


pencil and set out on a_ safari 
Crossword Puzzle Land 

Almost immediately find 
self looking into the wicked, tawny eve 
of an oo (Hawaiian hawk) 
glittering plumage and fierce cry are 
familiar to all who visit this strangest 
of countries. The rolling landscape of 
Crossword Puzzle 
with the most exotic 
the pasturage is, for the 
ers (bitter vetch). 

I have never seen. any ers to my 
knowledge but difficulty 
imagining what it looks like. It is a 
clumpy growth, rank and thick, of the 
color of tincture of and the 
leaves are formed in the shape of tiny 
daggers which drip droplets of bitter 
ness on the ground 

The land is not 
perches, or poles but in ares and the 
people who inhabit this strange country 
are for the most part immigrant Indian 
tribesmen. If you have been wonder- 
ing where the Indian 


you your 


WwW hose 


COV ered 
and 
part 


Land Is 
vegetation 
most 


have ho 


iodine 


measured in rods, 


lesser known 


trom the Los 


Reprinted by permission 
Angeles , Times 


APRIL, 1952 


Watch your “‘p’s and q’s” 


a“ 


in the land of “ers” and “‘oos 


tribes after the coming of the 
white they went to 


Puzzle Land and there you may 


went 
Crossword 
find 
Utes and Piutes and an occasional Sioux 

The migrants have taken with them 
their traditional 
customs but have also discovered some 
odd new ones. They still stud the bitter 
vetch prairies with lats (Indian memo 
rial posts) but for the most part they 
have discarded the breechcloth 


man 


some of dress and 


and 
now wear abas (a sleeveless garment of 
the Arabs) or 
weather is 


occasionally, if the 
bad, a Central 
American scarf with hole in middle) 
Not much is known regarding their 
eating habits but. they 
very partial to 
variety known as Edam. 


pe yncho 


appear to be 
cheese, preferring a 
They seem to have some smattering 


of printing for they occasionally use 





By LEONARD WIBBERLEY 


the printers’ em or en but their system 
of weights comes from India and for 
the most part thev use Siamese cur 
rency 

Those not engaged in driving North 
Himalayan sheep out to pasture on the 
bitter vetch raise erias (silkworms) or 
tat (make lace edging). There is evi 
dence that at they 
skilled metallurgists, for a fair amount 
of aes (Roman bronze) is found among 
them, but most of the country is 
littered with raw (ore) 

They worship Ra, the Egyptian sun 
god, and Ate, the goddess of infatua 
tion who is a lump of a girl with a bad 
temper who looks like Betty Grable 

Crossword Puzzle Land is situated 
on a high plateau, so that there is little 
air but mostly ionosphere. And across 
its bitter vetch 
ceasingly the oe 


one time were 


metal 


surface sweeps un 
(Faroe Islands wind 
storm), ruffling the abas of the Utes 
and sending them to their habitations 
muttering to themselves in Erse (lan 
guage of Ancient Ireland 





Leonard Wibberley was born in 
Ireland 37 years ago. After attending 
a school in Ireland and then one in 
England, he went to work as copy 
boy for various London newspapers. 
Before long he quit to walk through 
Yorkshire, a section of England, 
playing a violin on the streets and 
making about as much money as he 
had as a copy boy. His wanderlust 
soon led him beyond England and 





About the Author 


he served a turn as assistant editor 
of the Straits Times of Malaya, then 
of the Singapore Press. 

In 1947 Mr. Wibberley worked his 
across the LU. S., then became 
a feature writer for the Los Angeles 
Times. “I have written two books,” 
he says, “both rejected by canny 
publishers. | am now writing a third, 
Why They Behave Like Americana, 
for puzzled Britishers.” 


way 
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Youug Voetces SELECTIONS CONTRIBUTED BY STUDENT WRITERS 


Searlet Marker 


Put winter behind you and let this 
refreshing story by Nancy Blatz 
catch you up in the spirit of seasons 
to come. 


RS. Preston stood on the short dock 
and watched the small 
glide away from the shallow, calm wa 
ters near the shore. The bay out beyond 
looked calm, but could tell 
from the way the boats were heeling 
that there was a spanking breeze. She 
watched her daughter, 
for the neighbor's boy, as their 
the “Seagull” — headed almost 
the wind and started off across the bay 
to join the rest of the fleet. Jean and 
Tom looked back at her 
their fingers in a good-bye gesture. 

Mrs. Preston wanted to call them 
back to the safe, dry land. No matter 
how often told that sailing 
was safe, she always worried. Her face 
tensed as she looked out over the water 
and saw the boats heave, tip, and bob, 
with the couples perched precariously 
on the narrow decks. “This time,” she 
said to herself, “I’m not even going to 
watch.” She turned briskly and without 
a backward glance walked up to the 
small white cottage. 

Out in the bay Tom and Jean laugh- 
ingly set their course for the point 
where the race would begin. As_ its 
sails caught the breeze, the small craft 
heeled over and soared along like the 
bird for which it was named. 

This was the big race of the year, 
for which Jean and Tom had practiced 
all summer. Each knew exactly what to 
do without a word spoken 


sailboat 


too, she 


Jean, crewing 
boat 
into 


and crossed 


she was 


Even so, 
they enjoyed using salty language. 

“Haul in the main sheet, stand by, 
and hard a called 
swung the tiller. 


lee, Jean as she 

“Heave ho and climb to starboard, 
my hearty,” returned Tom 

The boats pulled up to the dock one 
after another, and each skipper signed 
the register. Then the fleet nosed out 
into the bay to maneuver into position 
before the starting gun sounded. 

This Jean Tom ex- 
changed companionable winks. They 
had high hopes that with this race they 
would be the winners and champions 
of the junior fleet. 

The “Seagull” got off to a poor start, 
crossing the starting line sixth in posi- 
tion among the twelve boats. Tom was 


' 
was it! and 


at the tiller and Jean trimmed the sails, 
as slowly but surely they passed the 
boat ahead of them. Jean pulled in the 
sail a bit more and water washed over 
the deck, hit the combing and sent a 
fine into their buovant faces. 
They grinned cheertully and their ex- 
pressions beamed, “This is the life!” 
They sailed as far as they could on 
the starboard tack and then—at the last 
possible moment before they would hit 
the windless 
they came about and started the port 
tack. Reaching the center of the bay, 
they found that the wind had freshened 
and the waves were topped by small 


spray 


waters near the shore— 


whitecaps. 

“We'll make time now,” Tom said 
jubilantly as the sail bellied out. 

Back on shore, Jean’s mother had 
come out on the cottage porch to sur- 
vey the twelve little white sails glisten- 
ing in the sun near the opposite shore. 

“I won't hide my head like an 
ostrich,” told herself severely. 
“There they all are out there, not a 
bit frightened and certainly having a 
lot of fun.” 

Then noticed the darkening 
horizon. Clouds were piling up and 
moving towards the racing area 
menacingly. Mrs. Preston drew the 
binoculars from the shelf behind her 
and peered across the choppy water. 


she 


she 


/ i 
“The Salt Sailor,” by Alida Walsh, St. 
Xavier Academy, Chicago, Ill.; award 
winner in 1951 Scholastic Art Awards. 


The air was hot and sticky and there 
was not a breath of wind on the shore, 
but out on the bay the boats were 
flying over the shadowed waters like 
crisp leaves before an oncoming storm 

“All the power boats are heading for 
shore. Why don’t they quit and come 
in?” she exclaimed to herself. 

She watched the boats bend before 
the wind like slender saplings as they 
sped toward the bobbing half-way flag 
—the scarlet marker which must be 
rounded for the second lap of the race. 
Just as the “Seagull” rounded the 
marker, the rain began. It started as 
only a misty drizzle, but soon became 
a heavy downpour. The rain blotted 
the boats from Mrs. Preston’s view, but 
she still stared through the binoculars 
at the gray, watery seascape. 

Out on the “Seagull” the rain 
brought a hurried but light-footed 
scurrying to stow away anything that 
could be washed overboard. All ship- 
shape again, Jean and Tom glanced at 
each other and burst into gales of 
laughter. Their dungarees and T-shirts 
were soaked through; Jean’s chestnut 
hair clung damply to her bright cheeks, 
and Tom’s crew cut glistened with rain- 
drops. Their laughter bubbled out 
every time their glances met. And the 
scarlet marker teetered crazily in the 
water behind them. 

Since the mainsail was drenched and 
drooping, Jean untied the halyard to 
pull the sail tighter up the mast. The 
wet rope suddenly slipped from her fin- 
gers and the big white mainsail collapsed 
upon them. As they struggled out from 
under it, they caught the sound of the 
dull roar of an approaching speedboat. 
For a moment the two sailors sat im- 
mobile, wondering if the boat would 
see them through the downpour. They 
listened intently, knowning just what 
to do if the power craft continued its 
onward rush. The noise of the boat 
came closer and closer until suddenly 
they saw it break through the rain and 
hurtle directly at them. 

With accord, the “Seagull’s” 
crew and skipper dived deeply 
the black water. It was cold and had a 
greenish tinge under the surface. Tom 
and Jean went deeper and 
deeper, the roar of the speedboat throb- 
bing in their ears. When they opened 
their eyes under water and peered up, 
they could see the speedboat swerve 
at the last second to avoid hitting the 
sailboat and pass directly over them, 
leaving a trail of foamy white bubbles. 

The danger gone, they pushed up 


one 
into 


down 
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to the surface, gasping for breath. They 
swam back to the boat, and pulled 
themselves aboard. They could hear 
the noise of the powerboat growing 
fainter and fainter until even the 
distant drone was gone. 

The sudden shower had now 
stopped, but the wind had almost com- 
pletely died and a heavy mist hung 
over the bay. Jean pulled the mainsail 
up and watched it flap limply while 
Tom began to bail energetically. Then 
the two sat down to wait for the mist 
to clear and the wind to come up, with- 
out even speaking of their close escape. 
They whistled hopefully for a breeze 
and talked of throwing a penny over 
the mast in the hope of placating the 
wind god, but they had no penny. 

When the sun burnt through the 
clouds and the wind quickened, Jean 
and Tom found to their surprise that 
they were in third place. Trying to get 
the most speed from their wet. sails, 
they let them billow gently and 
skimmed ahead. A few of the boats 
had tipped over in the storm and now 
small power launches were coming out 
to rescue the crews and tow in the 
tipped crafts. 

The “Seagull” skimmed along like 
a water bug in the freshening breeze. 
But suddenly the wind changed and the 
boom swung across and hit Jean on the 
head. It stunned her only for a minute 
but long enough to put them back into 
fourth place. Now they had to use every 
trick of sailing to bring them ahead. 
Jean stood on the bow of the boat, 
her bare toes gripping the deck, hold- 
ing the jib out with a whisker stick 
as they slowly pulled ahead of the 
remaining boats. 

On shore, Mrs. Preston sighed with 
relief when the mist cleared and she 
could once again pick out the “Sea- 
gull.” The dazzling white sails of the 
fleet of boats, the dark water, the 
clearing sky and the green hills in the 
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@ Have you a short story, poem, 
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Opaque water color by Nick Haverland, 
Amundsen High School, Chicago, Ill. 
won award, 1951 Scholastic Art Awards. 


distance were a beautiful sight. She 
watched as the “Seagull” inched into 
first place. As it crossed the finish line 
first, her heart thumped excitedly. 
“They'll be so happy,” she thought. 

Elated that they had come in first de 
spite their setbacks, Jean and Tom clam 
bered on to the Yacht Club dock and 
watched the other 
finish line. They glanced frequently in 
the direction of the Commodore and 
the cup which would soon have their 
names engraved upon it. 

“Here comes the Commodore to 
congratulate us,” whispered Jean ex 
citedly. The other sailors had now 
gathered on the dock and the Com- 
modore approaching; but he 
scarcely glanced their way. 

He studied a paper in his hand with 
care, and then announced firmly, “The 
‘Seagull,’ which you all saw come in 
first, has been disqualified. It was re- 
ported by the owner of one of the 
power boats that the skipper and crew 
of the ‘Seagull’ left their ship during 
the storm. One of the rules of racing 
is that the crew must at all times be 
aboard during a race.” 


boats cross the 


was 


Jean and Tom were so stunned and 
surprised that they hardly heard the 
announcements that followed. Jean 
clapped her hands to her ears and 
groaned. “I guess we still have some 
things to learn about sailing,” she said 
ruefully. 

“And by 
said Tom. 

Their expressions as they looked at 
each other were a mixture of dismay 
and determination. Then the humor of 
their experience came over both of 


gum, we'll learn them,” 
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them at once, and they were laughing 
again—as they had during the race, as 
they would in the races to come. 

“I'm glad your mother didn’t know,” 
Tom chuckled after a minute. “No use 
worrying her.” 

“Oh, mother never said 
Jean. “Let’s go home and see if she'll 
make us some lemonade.” 


worres, y 


Nancy Blatz 


Freeport (N.Y.) High School 
Teacher, Miss Didas 


Harry Scott achieves much of the 
appealing simplicity of this poem by 
his straightforward, everyday Eng- 
lish. 


A Handful of Earth 
Quietly 
I'll sift the dark soil. 
It will slip in soft strands 
From my hands. 


The shallow furrows 

Cleared by mud-caked fingers 
Send little brown beetles scurrying 
From velvet burrows. 

Deep inside 

I feel a oneness; 

Union with self and sod, 

And closeness to God 


Harry Scott 


Classen High School 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Teacher, Mrs. Hazel Livingston 


In reading this lovely poem by 


Nancy Ward, pause to consider 
whether you, too, have been aware 
of the sense-impressions she lists. 
Notice the contrast between the last 
three lines and the rest of the poem. 


Token 


These things will never change: the 
warmth of cold 

When cold cheeks touch; the ice slash 

On your skin when wind’s cyclonic 
ladle spins 

The drifts on sun-dashed peaks and 
scatters 

Vagrant rings of mist; frost and shadow 

On the lee slopes; the eagle’s plunging 
scream and violent 

Eye; the virgin 
rippling 

Echo tracks that pass, like time, 
unseen. 

You clipped 
but mine 

May gray, or streak, or wither, 
morning shades 

Itself with afternoon, and I am 


snow ahead; and 


a lock of hair to keep; 


when 


gone. 


Nancy Ward: 


Ogden (Utah) Sr. HS. 
Teacher, Wilson R. Thornley 
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The “belle of the ball,” Florence Nightingale (Anna Neagle) is pressed by a suitor (Clement McCallin) to accept 
his marriage proposal. She knows she must choose between him and her vision of needed reform in nursing. 


Florence’s pursuit of the unlady- 
like career of nursing dismays 
her family and leads to tearful 
scenes such as this one with her 
sister, right, (Helen Shingler). 


When the Crimean War breaks out, a newspaperman has the un- 
heard-of audacity to go to the battlefront; the reports he sends 
back on deplorable army medical conditions shock England. 


The Lady 


HE STORY of Florence Nightingale 

is one of the great real life dramas of 
the 19th century. It is the story of a girl 
who had a vision and the courage to 
make it come real—despite all the ob- 
stacles placed in her way by the society 
of Victorian England. Scorned, mis- 
understood, ridiculed—even by her own 
family—and made the victim of preju 
dice and gossip, Florence Nightingale 
fought for her ideas until modern hy- 
giene became part of everyday life, until 
women were accepted in nursing, and 
until the nursing profession was raised 
to one of dignity and esteem 

Florence Nightingale was born in 
1820. She lived to be ninety. In 1907 
King Edward VII bestowed upon her 
the Order of Merit. She is the only 
woman ever to be so honored 

This dramatic British film, produced 
by Wilcox-Neagle Productions presents 
its heroine as a spirited, brave, and in 
many ways, typical girl. It stars Anna 
Neagle, famous British stage and screen 
actress, with Michael Wilding in the 
role of Sir Sidney Herbert, friend, sup- 
porter, and Member of Parliament. 

The Lady with a Lamp is faithful to 
historical details. Parts of the story were 
filmed in the Nightingale home and at 
10 Downing Street, London, residence 
of British prime ministers. 





To Sir Sidney Herbert (Michael Wilding), who valiantly fights 
Florence’s battle on the floor of Parliament, goes much credit 
Forced into action by public opinion, Parliament grudg- for his help in making this mission to Scutari possible. 
ingly sends Florence Nightingale and a group of nurses 
she has trained to the Scutari (Turkey) army hospital. 


with a Lamp 


Scenes from a stirring new film based on the life 


of Florence Nightingale In Scutari, Florence faces the hostility of army 
doctors who refuse to permit her women 


nurses to care for the wounded soldiers. 


Florence's nurses go to work scrubbing floors and setting up cots (the wounded were lying on the floor, over- 
run by rats)—and are finally allowed to tend the sick. Florence has won the first round of her battle. 





Poem 
By Emily Dickinson 


The pedigree of honey 
Does not concern the bee; 
A clover, any time, to him 
Is aristocracy. 


Loveliest of Trees 
By A. E. Housman 


Loveliest of trees, the cherry now 

Is hung with bloom along the bough, 
And stands about the woodland ride 
Wearing white for Eastertide 


Now, of my threescore years and ten, 
Twenty will not come again, 

And take from seventy springs a score, 
It only leaves me fifty more 


And since to look at things in bloom 
Fifty springs are little room, 

About the woodlands I will go 

To see the cherry hung with snow. 


Drawing by Alice and Martin Provenson. Reprinted by permission from The Fireside 
Book of Folk Song ’ 
4 \r ‘ 


edited by Bont and Lioyd. Copyright, 1917, by Simon and Schuster, 
' Wr Guild, Ine 


Sunset 
By Emily Dickinson 
Where ships of purple gently toss 
On seas of daffodil, 


Fantastic sailors mingle, 
And then—the wharf is still. 


Song 
By William Watson 


April, April, 

Laugh thy girlish laughter; 
Then, the moment after, 
Weep thy girlish tears, 
April, that mine ears 

Like a lover greetest, 

If I tell thee, sweetest, 

All my hopes and fears. 
April, April, 

Laugh thy golden laughter, 
But, the moment after, 
Weep thy golden tears! 


All Fools’ Day 


The First of April, some do say 

Is set apart for All Fools’ Day; 

But why the people call it so 

Nor I, nor they themselves, do know. 
But on this day are people sent 

On purpose for pure merriment. 


Anonymous 


“Loveliest of Trees’’ reprinted by permission from ‘‘A Shropshire Lad,”” by A. & 
Housman, published by Henry Holt and Co. Copyright 1924 
“Song’’ reprinted by permission from ‘‘Hundred Poems 
vad 


by Willlam Watson, published 
by Dodd, Mea 
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CHARACTERS 


MAMMA Uncie Houry 
Jim Tue Guarp 
Dan’ MINISTER 
PAPA VENDORS 


An opening melody suggests morning 
in the country, then fades into the sub- 
dued sounds of daybreak in the Florida 
scrub. Now a distant cock crow. Pres- 
ently the far-off howling of a dog. Close 
at hand, the sad call of mourning doves, 
then the sound of footfalls 
mounting steep stairs 

Mamma (a hint of pity in her voice): 
Sleepin’ and dreamin’ . Hit ain't in 
my heart to waken ’em. Hit ain’t in my 
heart to—oh, dear, I’m fearful. I don’t 
know iffen I’m actin’ right or not. 

Sound of mourning doves calling 
softly at the window.) 

Mamma: Our Father which art in 
heaven. Hallowed be thy name. Thy 
kingdom come. Thy will be done on 
earth as it in heaven . Breaks off 
sobbing) 

Jim ( startled from slee p) 
Mamma! 

Mamma (reassuringly) 
wrong, Jim. Don’t be scairt 

Jim: Mamma, vou ain't ervin’? 

Mamma: No, Jim 

Jim: You're a-pravin’? 

Mamma: Yes, | pravin’. Hit'll 
be day soon. You better be risin’ up. 
Your Uncle Hollv'll be along directly. 

Jim (with growing excitement): Hit's 
really come. The day. The day we're 
goin’ to Czardis in the wagon to see 
Papa. 

MAMMA 
right. 


weary 


Mamma! 


Nothing's 


were 


Hit’s come, all 


(dully) 


Originally produced by the CBS Radio 
Workshop. Reprinted by permission from 
Plays from Radio, edited by A. H. Lass, 
Earle McGill, and Donald Alexrod. Pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin Co, CAUTION: 
All rights, including professionel, amateur, 
motion picture, recitation, lecturing, public 
reading, radio broadcasting, television, etc., 
are strictly reserved. 
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From a prize-winning story by EDWIN GRANBERRY 
Adapted for radio by JAMES and ELIZABETH HART 


IMustrated by Katherine Churchill Tracy 


All his life Jim had dreamed of the day 
he and Dan’! would go to Czardis 


Jim: Seems like I jest can’t believe 
vet we're goin’... 

Mama (cutting in): There ain't 
time fur talk now, Jim. You best bestir 
And waken up Dan’, too. 

(Receding footsteps on floor boards. ) 

MAMMA distant—off 
mike): Put on the clean things I washed 
out for you so you'll look decent and 
be a credit to your raisin’. 

(Sound of footsteps descending stairs, 
then fade-out.) 

Jim: Wake up, Dan’l. Wake up! 

Dan'L (whimpering in his sleep): 
Leave me be. Make ‘em leave me be. 
Jim! ... Jim! 

Juxt (patient, kind): Don't be feared, 
Dan’. Ain’t nobody a botherin’ you. 

Dan’: Hit’s dark. I can't see. 

Jims: Ain't e’er a soul here but me 
ind you. Open up your eves now. 

Dan’t (wakes, still frightened): Oh 

. oh, I were dreamin’. 

Jim: What dreamin’ were you havin’? 

Dan’ 
head 


\ ourself 


( voICcE more 


Hit’s gone right out of my 
But it were fearful, Jim, fearful 
what I dreamed. 

Jim: The dav’s come, Dan'l 

Dan’L: What day, Jim? 

Jimt: The day. Hit’s here right now 
The day we been waitin’ fur to come 
You'll recollect it all in a minute. 

Dan’'L: I recollect (Full of excite 
ment) Hit’s the day we're goin’ in the 
wagon to see Papa. 

Jim: We're goin’ all the wav this 
time, right on to Czardis, where Papa 
is. I never see such a place as Czardis 
Papa takened me one time he 
goin’ to market. You 
then, and he were youd get 
tuckered. You started up whimperin’ 
jest as we drove off, and Papa jumped 
outen the wagon and run back and told 
you, “Don’t take on, Dan’l. Soon’s you 
get to be six, I'll bring you, too, and 
we'll have us a right fine time.” (Fading) 
Hit were terrible long ago that Papa 
takened me, but I can see it all plain, 
just like it was happenin’ now. 


were 
were too little 


feared 


Fade in merry-go-round music as 
background.) 

Venvors (babble of many voice): 
‘Taters! Sweet ‘taters! Pick ‘em up, 
gents. Pick "em up! Grapefruit, oranges, 
and Grapefruit, oranges, and 
lemons! Floridy’s finest, ladies! Floridy’s 
finest! Fresh, fresh fish! Fresh, fresh 
fish! Red snapper! Red snapper! Right 
out of the gulf, folks! Right out of the 
gulf! 

Jims (making himself heard over the 
tumult): You mean I can sure enough 
ride on ‘em? 

Papa: That’s jest what I do mean, 
voung ‘un. Which do vou favor? How 
about this red colt? Here, I'll h’ist vou 
on his back. Mind you holt on tight 
now. 


! 
lemons 


(Merry-go-round music up loud. 
Laughter and squeals of children. Then 
the merry-go-round gradually fades out.) 

Papa: Well, son, were it a good ride? 

Jim: Papa, hit were like nothin’ else 
in the world, a-ridin’ the that 
make music. 

PAPA 


son 


horses 
I'm happy it pleasured you, 


Jim: Are they always in Czardis? 

Papa: Only jest on market day. Like- 
lv the feller that figgers 
there'll always be a parcel of young ‘uns 
a comin’ along with their mas and pas, 


owns em 


and iffen the mas and pas ain’t down- 
right mean they can spare a nickel to 
give the young ‘uns a treat 
in loud, then 
fade quickly into background.) 

Jim: Oh, look, Papa. Over yonder on 
top of that big buildin’. They got a gold 
ball stickin’ up in the air! 

Papa: That's the courthouse. I caleu- 
late that ball must be twenty, twenty- 
five foot round the middle. Awful purty, 
catchin’ the sun the way it does. 

Jim: Is it bigger round’n our well? 

Papa: Oh, it’s a sight bigger. 

Venpor (fading in): Lemonade! Ice- 
cold lemonade! Here you are! 

Papa: Reckon you could stand wettin’ 


(Vendors cries come 





your whistle, eh, Jim? Here, mister, let’s 
have a couple of them Jemonades 
Venpor: Mighty hot day Here 
vou are 
Jint: Hit’s colder the 
hollow 


be somethin’ so 


spring water 
I never knew there could 
cold. I feel it a 
freezin’ my teeth together 
Venpor: That's the ice 
cold 
Jim: [ain't never had ice 
VENDOR 


in the 


can 


makes it so 


I'll put 
i little piece in vour glass, so’s vou can 
eat it 

Sound of tinkle of ice.) 

Jims [ sure thank vou 

Sound of crowd noises and vendors’ 


Here, young feller 


ertes agam.) 
Papa: Don't them turkeys look plump 
’n’ tasty? Now iffen | jest 


scarce of money I'd 


weren't so 
certain take one 
Hit’s a long time 


able to shoot 


home for your mama 


since | were her t wild 
one 


Jimi: I 


eat im m\ 


things to 


look 


never see so many 

life! Oh, look Papa 
What's all them? 
Phe ms balloons 


what's comin’ 
PAPA 
Jin Balloons. 
a big soap bubbl 
color all over. Jest look at “em a bobbin’ 
and swavin’ like as if they was trvin’ to 


They're somethin’ like 


only with the same 


get away 
Papa: Hit’s the gas in "em makes ‘em 
pull that-a-way 
Jim: Gas? 
Somethin’ in ‘em that makes 
‘em go up in the air iffen vou let go 
Jim: (wistfully) 
heap of money. 
Para (laughs): Hit’s 
you don’t come often to town, voung 
papa wouldn't 
I expect we 


PAPA 
I reckon they cost a 
a good thing 


squirrel, lessen you 
have a cent to his name 


can get vou a balloon, though 


Jims (solemnly): Oh, Papa, I won't 
forget today all the other davs I live! 

(Sound of cries of the crowd and 
vendors grows louder, then fades into 
silence. After a moment a cock crows.) 

Jims (dreamily): | never see anything 
like it. You jest can't pitcher it, Dan’l, 
till vou been there 

Dani 

Jint: Not in vour own right 
my tellin’ it you see it in 

Dan’L: And 
it and balloons of every color 

Jim (cutting That, too, I 
and told to you 

Dan’L (incredulous) 
seen any of it at all? 

Jim: Hit’s me were there. I let 
play like, but hit’s me went to Czardis. 


1 recollect the water tower 

Hit’s by 
mind 
with ice in 


vour 
lemonade 


nm): seen 


Then | 


never 
vou 


You weren't olden enough 

Dan’L: I'm six now, ain't I, Jim? 

Jimi: Well and vou're a-goin’ to 
day 

Dan: But it’s Mamma 
Holly that’s takin’ me. 

Jint: Papa would of done it iffen he'd 


Uncle 


and 


staved here. Any Was, hit S mee h the 
same W ere goin to see him 
Dan’L: Do Papa live in Czardis now? 
Jim: I don't rightly know. He went 
there a long time back, but... 
Maxima (off-mike, cutting in) 
Jint: Yes, mamma? 
Mana (off-mike): Are vou a-gettin’ 


Breakfast — is 


Jim! 


vour clothes on? “most 


fixed. 
Jim: Yes (To Dan'l) Come 


ma am. 


on, pile outen that bed. 
(Sound of bare feet on floor boards.) 


Dan’. (shiveringly): Oh-h . . . the 
cold aches me! 

Jim: Skin into your britches quick. 
You won't be shiverin’ long, Dan’l. Hit's 
goin’ to be fair. Mouenin’ doves startin’ 


a’ready. The sun'll bake vou warm. 


Dan’L: Is it sunshiny in Czardis? 

Jim: Hit’s past believin’, Dan’l. And 
when it shines on that gold ball that’s 
perched on the courthouse 

DANI 
well? 


Jint: Hit’s twenty-five 


The one that’s bigger n our 


foot round the 
mid 

Mania (off-mike 
eat now, vou young “uns! 

Jims (calling): Yes 
a’comin’. 

Sound of double 
ly descending a stairway 

Dani: Mornin’, Mamma! 

Mania: Mornin’, bovs 
You look right neat. But 
could) be a 
bucket of fresh water vonder and some 


cuts in): Come 


ha tt were 


footsteps groping 


(A pause) 
vour hands 


mite cleaner. There's a 
soap. Look careful you don't drip none 
on vour clothes 

Sound of splashing of water con 
tinues through next two speeches.) 

Dan’L: Might LT could touch the gold 
ball, Jim? 

Jim: Not lessen vou was to get vou 
the tallest ladder in Floridy 
up to the courthouse root 


and climb 
Then vou'd 
need vou another ladder to 

Mama: Draw up, boys, and get to 
eatin’. 

Sound of scraping of chairs 

Mama (sternly): Ain't vou forgot 
somethin’, Jim? 

Jim: Huh? . Oh! (In a rapid 
We give thanks, Lord, for 
the food that Thou has provided and 
that we're a-goin’ to eat. Amen 

Mamma: I don’t want never again to 


singsong ) 


see you tearin’ into vour rations before 
vou've said a blessin’ for ‘em 

Jie (meekly): I didn’t study to do it, 
Mamma. It’s jest that I thinkin’ 
about us goin’ to see Papa in Czardis 
till I forgot. 


Was 
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Mamma: All right. Go ahead and eat 
now, so’s you'll be ready when your 
Uncle Holly comes. 

Dan’L (in confidential undertone to 
Jim); Will Uncle Holly buy us lemon- 
ade in Czardis? 

Jim: It ain't decided yet. He 
spoke. 

Dan’L (hopefully): Mebbe Papa... 

Jim: Likely Papa will. Mebbe some- 
thin’ better’n lemonade. 

Dan’L: What would it be? 

Jim: It might could be 
cones. 

Dan’L (rapturously): Ice-cream cones? 
Oh, Jim! 

(Sound of knock on light door.) 

Jim (warningly): Hush! There’s Un- 
cle Holly now. 

MammMa: Mornin’, Holly. 

Hotty: Mornin’, Mary. 
young ‘uns. 

Dan’'L (with shrill eagerness): Can I 
sit up in front with you, Uncle Holly? 

Hotty: I'll have to study about that, 
Dan’. (To Mamma, in a low, disap- 
proving voice) You fixed on takin’ them 
still? 

Mamma (quietly): I am. 

Hotty: I reckon you know, Mary, 
hit’s not my nature to meddle in other 
folks’ doins’, but I can’t he’p thinkin’ 
you're dead wrong to take ‘em. It'd be 
different if they were older 

Jue (breaks in protestingly): Uncle 
Holly! I’m almost full-grown now, and 
Papa takened me when I wasn't hardly 
older’n Dan’l. 

Mamma: Hush, Jim. (Still very quiet 
but with complete finality) He asked 
to see them, Holly. Nobody but God 
Almighty ought to tell a soul what it 
can or can't have. 

Hotty: God knows I don’t grudge 
him the sight of em. I were only thinkin’ 
iffen they were my sons... 


ain't 


ice-cream 


Mornin’, 
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Mama: They are Jim’s sons, Holly. 
Abruptly) It’s time I were hitchin’ the 
wagon. You can he’p me if you've a 
mind to. (Fading) Boys, come out soon’s 
you finish. Don’t tarry. 

(Sound of door opening and closing.) 

Dan’L: That were mighty mean of 
Uncle Holly. 

Jim: (slowly): Uncle Holly ain't got 
a mean bone to his body. I can't figget 
why he didn’t want us, lessen he were 
feared we'd fret Papa while he’s ailin’. 

Dan’L: Is Papa ailin’? 

Jim: Not bad. But the doctor don't 
like too many folks a visitin’ him. He 
must be a sight better now, though, or 
Mamma wouldn't be takin’ us. (A pause) 
You haven't et your corn pone. 

Dan’L: I'm savin’ it to take to Papa. 

Jim: Papa don’t crave e’er ol’ corn 
pone. 

Dan’L: Mebbe he would want to 
have my whistle—the one that were in 
the Crackerjack box Uncle Holly brung 
me. 

Jim: That ain’t a whistle fur a man, 
Dan'l. Papa’d jest laugh at a puny, 
squeakin’ trick like that. 

(Sound of chair pushed back.) 

Jim: We'd best go out. Mamma'll be 
riled if we keep 'em waitin’. 

Dan’L: All right. (Wistfully) Seems 
like there must be somethin’ I could 
take him. 

(Sound of opening and shutting of 
door, then sound of horses stamping.) 
Mamma: Jim, where you off to? 

Jim (off-mike, breathlessly): Jest a 
minute! 

Mamma: Come back here. You hear 
me? (Voice growing fainter as she pur- 
sues him) Jim! Get down out of there! 
Are worms gnawin’ you that you skin 
up a pomegranate tree at this hour? 

Jim (timidly): I were only . . . 

Mamma (cuts in, more quietly): We 


ain't yet come to the shame of you and 
Dan'l huntin’ your food offen the trees 
and grass. People passin’ on the road 
and seein’ you gnawin’ will say that 
Jim Cameron's sons are starved, foragin’ 
like cattle of the field. 

Jim: I were gettin’ the pomegranates 
tur Papa. 

Mamma: Oh (Gently) 1 guess 
we won't take any, Jim. But I'm proud 
it come to you to take your papa some- 
thin’. 

Jim (a bit reluctantly): Well . . . hit 
were Dan'l it come to, Mamma. 

Mamma: It were a fine thought, and 
I'm right proud . though today we 
won't take anything 

Jim: I there’s better 
granates in Czardis, anyways. 

Mamma: There’s no better pome- 
granates in all Floridy than what's 
right above your head. Iffen pomegran- 
ates were needed, (A faint tremor in 
her voice) we would take him his own. 

Jim (anxiously): Is Papa feelin’ too 
poorly to relish "em? 

Mamma (hesitates Yes. . ay 
reckon he is. You'd best got to 
know, Jim .. . Papa won't be like you 
recollect him. He’s been right sick .. . 
I've let on to vou till 
Dan'l were sech a baby when he seen 
him last that he won't take any 
likely . . . but you're older, son 

Jim: (troubled): Mamma .. . 

Mamma (trying desperately to keep 
back the tears): Papa will look pale, 
and he won't be as bright-mannered as 
vou recollect. So don’t labor him with 
questions. Speak when it behooves you, 
and let him see you are upright. 

Jim: Yes, (With 
eagerness) He’s mendin’ now 
ain't he? He’s gettin’ 

Hoxty (calling off-mike): Sun’s risin’, 
Mary. 


guess pome- 


sicker'n now. 


notice 


Mamma. anxious 


though, 
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Mamma (her voice trailing off as 
she walks away): Come along. We got 
to get started. 

(Sound of a horse whinnying.) 

Hotty: Climb up in back of your 
ma, young ‘uns. I've bedded it down 
with straw to spare your bones some. 

Dan'L: Ain't you drivin’, Uncle 
Holly? 

Mamma: Uncle Holly's goin’ ahead 
of us in his own wagon. Get in, Dan’l 

Jim: Why do we got to take two 
wagons? Can't we all ride together in 
Uncle Holly’s? 

Hotty (brusquely): Climb in, you 
little varmints, before I toss you in. 

Mama (off-mike): What are you 
doin’ back there, Holly? 

Houy: | were fixin’ to put the top 
up. Could be you'd feel right glad to 
have it over you when we get to the 
highway. 

Mama (off-mike): I thank you, but 
we're all right as we are. 

Dan: We don't never have the top 
up lessen rain’s fallin’. 

Hotty (muttering): more 
things a shield be needed against than 
rain 

Jim: What things, Uncle Holly? 

Houiy (embarrassed): Uh... er... 
why the sun, young ‘un. Hit’s like to 
be a turrible hot day. You'll be plumb 
roasted time we get to Czardis 

Dan's: I like feelin’ roasted. 

Mamma: I been ridin’ under the open 
sky all my lite. So has the boys. I guess 


There’s 


we won't change our ways today. 


Houiiy (resignedly): Iffen that’s the 
way vou feel, Mary, there’s no more to 
be said. I'll go on now. 

Sound of receding footsteps ) 

Hoiiy (off-mike, calling back): Do 
I be gettin’ too far ahead, give a holler 
and I'll slow her down. Giddyap. 

(Sound of horse's hoofs off, jog-trot 
ting briskly away, continuing through 
next speeches.) 

Dan’. (excitedly): Betsy's a-trottin’! 
Hurry, Mamma, hurrv! 

Sound of a cluck to the horse, more 
hoofbeats. Music starts softly, grows in 
volume. The sound of the hoofbeats 
fades out. Music plays for a long inter- 
val. Then it fades into the sound of 
hoofbeats, this time sharper and more 
staccato, as though falling on asphalt 
instead of clay. An auto horn sounds 
faintly in the distance, and the wheezing 
noise of an ancient car comes up gradu 
ally.) 

Danwu (cutting in and over car 
Howdy! Yoo-hoo, Miz Fletcher! 

(Sound of roar of car passing. ) 

Dan’L: Jim! That Fletcher's 
truck went by us! 

Jim: Sounded like it. 

Dan’L: Miz Fletcher were sittin’ up 
on the front seat, and Clem were drivin’ 


nose ) 


were 
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it. (Disappointedly) Wonder why thev 
didn’t holler back? 

Jim: Likely they didn’t hear you. 
That ol’ car makes sech a ruckus you 
couldn't hardly hear a wildcat was he 
to howl in your ear. 

Dan’. (wistfully): It do go 
though. 

Jim: Not so turrible fast. We could 
give ‘em a right good race. 

Dan’L (doubtfully): Mebbe. 

Jim: And I bet Uncle Holly could 
beat the puddin’ out of °em with Betsy. 

Dan’'L (sighs): Jest the same, I'd 
admire to ride in a truck sometimes. 

Jim: I'd pick me somethin’ spryer’n 
Fletcher's ol’ car. 

(Sound of “Beep-beep” of a modern 
motor horn and purr of auto passing.) 
Jim: Now there goes somethin’ like. 

Dan’: Hit sure were travelin’. And 
weren't it a purty one! 

Jim: You'll see a heap jest as purty 
when we get to Czardis. 


fast, 


Dan'L: I already seen more'n I ever 
did betore. 

Jim: There do seem a plenty goin’ our 
way, a heap of wagons, too. Must be 
market day. 

Dan’. (in high excitement): Oh, 
Jim! Then will I get to see the balloon 
man? And the horses that makes music? 

Jint: Iffen hit’s market day, thev'll be 
there. 

Dan’: Mamma, is it market day to- 
day in Czardis? (Mamma makes no re 
ply.) Is it, Mamma? 

Mamma: You and Jim get vour mind 
offen balloons and flyin’ horses and 
sech. We've no business that'll take us 
to the market today, be they havin’ it 
or not. 

Dan’t (plaintively): Aw, Mamma! 

Manta (sternly): 1 don't want to 
frettin’, Dan’'l, and I don't 
want to hear vou tormentin’ Papa to 
take vou, neither. 

Jim (quickly): We won't, Mamma. 
(In a low tone to Dan'l) Don't take on, 
Dan'l. There’s a sight of things to Czar 
dis besides the market. 

Dan’L (in a anxious whisper): Papa’ll 
buy us the ice-cream cones, won't he? 


hear vou 


Jim: You don’t want to go askin’ him 
fur “em. 

Dan’L (whimpering): But you told 
me... 

Jum (cut in): Hush up, and have pa- 
tience. We'll get somethin’ sure. (In an 
effort to distract) Look! Ain't that old 
man Bennet a-turnin’ at the fork? 

Dan’L: Where? 

Jmm: Right up there ahead of us... 
ridin’ on that runty little black horse. 
We'll be passin’ him in a second. 

Mamma (severely): Don’t neither of 
you call to him or wave. Sit up tall, 
and look straight ahead like I do. 

(Sound of hoofbeats come up and 
then fade again into the distance.) 

Mamma: You stay that way now. 
We're a comin’ into Czardis, and it ain't 
seemly for you to be lollin’ all over the 
wagon, peerin’ and hollerin’ at every- 
body you see. 

Jit: But, Mamma, should they call 
“howdy” to us first? 

Mamma (bitterly): There’s a small 
risk of that. You do like I say, anyways. 
(Pause ) 

Dan'L: Ain't it mannerly to call 
“howdy” in Czardis? (Mamma does not 
reply, and Dan'l speaks to Jim in a 
worried undertone.) Is Mamma riled? 

Jim: Not truly, Dan’l. She jest... 
(He hesitates) 

Dan'L: Why does she keep rompin’ 
on us fur? 

Jim (his growing bewilderment and 
apprehension escaping into his voice) 
I don’t rightly know. There’s things this 
mornin’ I jest can’t figger. 

Dan'L (after a pause): 
you lookin’ seairt? 

Jims: Why I ain't! Whatever is there 
to be scairt of? (Laughs) I never see 
the like of vou fur gettin’ notions. Look 
Dan'l—rearin’ up there against the sky! 

Dan’ (almost shouting): Hit’s the 
water tower! 

Jim: That's what it is. 

Dan'L: I knowed it right off. Hit’s 
jest like you told, only it goes up higher. 
Hit’s higher’n even the big pine to 
Palmetto Swamp! 

Jim: And yonder’s the depot, where 
the trains come in from Jacksonville 
and sech. 

(Sound of small-town street noises; 
clatter of horses’ hoofs, and an occa 
sional “whoa,” now and then an auto 
horn, and the hum of voices.) 

Dan’: Does all these folks live here 
Jim? 

Jum: This here’s Main Street. All the 
stores mostly and. the 
movin’ pitcher theayter. 

Dan’. (breathlessly) : 
Jim? Show me. 

Jim: It’s down the block a piece 
(In dismay) Mamma! Why’s Uncle 
Holly turnin’ off here? 


Jim! Why 


is along here, 


Where’s that 
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Mamma: Because that’s the 
we're goin’. 

Jum: Can't we keep along Main 
Street jest a little ways further? Dan’ 
ain't even... 

(Sound of street noises flare up, then 
fade. The hoofbeats are now falling on 
cobblestones. ) 

Mamma (almost pleadingly) : Please, 
Jim! Don’t fuss. 

Dan'L: I didn’t get to see the movin’ 
pitcher theayter. 

Jim: Mebbe we can see it goin’ back. 

Dan'L: Jim! The gold ball! 

Jim: Why, so ‘tis! That must be the 
courthouse, on’y we're seein’ it sideways 
stead of straight on. I’ve got kind of 
muddle-minded with all this twistin’ 
ind turnin’ we're doin’. 

Dan’L: What’s the other big buildin’? 
The one with the wall all ‘round it? 
Look, they got a bobbed-wire fence 
fixed on top of the wall! What's the 
sense of that? Ain't no bear nor wildcat 
could jump that high anyways, and 
they'd have a right hard time climbin’ 
them slippery stones 

Jim: "Tain’t there to keep the beasts 
out. If I recollect right, this buildin’ 
es, 


way 


Dan’L (cuts in): | never see so many 
windows! And every 
rails acrost it. 

Jim: Them ain't rails. Them’re bars, 
made outen iron. This is— (He breaks 
off suddenly, then goes on in a shrill 
voice compounded of horror and in- 
credulity.) Mamma! Uncle Holly's 
stopped here! He’s hitchin’ up Betsy to 
a tree! 

Mamma (her voice deep with com- 
passion): We come to where we were 
goin’, Jim. 

(Sound of hoofbeats slowing to a 
walk, then stopping.) 

Dan’L: Can we get out, Mamma? 

Mamma: In a second, son. 

Dan’L: Who’s that man Uncle Holly's 
talkin’ to at the gate? Is he a soldier? 
(No one replies.) Mamma! Look at all 
the men peerin’ out the windows. 

Hotty (in a low voice): Hit's all 
right, Mary. I talked to him and he'll 
let us in this way. Like I thought, thev’s 
mostly gathered on the other side. 

Mamma: Get out, boys 

Dan’L: Why do they have those 
things acrost the windows, Uncle Holly? 
Jim says they're made outen iron. 

Jim (in a high-strained, unnatural 
voice, close to hysteria): Hush up, 
Dan'l! Don’t talk. Don’t say nothin’ 
more. We're goin’ to see Papa now, and 
he’s sick. Talkin’ makes him worse. He’s 
turrible sick . . . turrible, turrible sick. 

(Music, tempestuous and somber. 
Sustained at length, then fading into 
sound of footsteps of five people pass- 
ing down corridor.) 


one of ‘em with 
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Guarp: Jest come along this way, 
Miz Cameron. 

(Sound of key grating in lock and 
clang of a steel door being opened and 
locked again.) 

Guarp: Right down the hall, ma’am, 
where the deputy’s standin’. He’s got 
the door open for you. 

Hotty: Me’n the boys'll wait here a 
spell, Mary. You jest call us when you're 
ready. 

Jim (in a low voice): Mamma .. . 

Mamma: Wait here with your uncle, 
now. (Huskily) I'm right proud of you, 
son. (A long pause) We're here, Jim. 

Papa (agonized): Mary! Mary! 

Man: Mornin’, Miz Cameron. 

Mamma: Mornin’, Reverend. 

Man: I'll be comin’ back, Jim. Good- 
by, ma’am; God bless you and he’p you. 

Mamma: I thank you, Reverend 

(Sound of slight creak of hinge. Soft 
footsteps receding.) 

Papa: Let me holt you to me, Mary, 
honey. 

MamMMa (passionately): Jim! Jim! I 
ain't never goin’ to let loose of vou. 
Ain't can make me. Ain't no 
one... (Her voice breaks in a hard 
sob.) 

PAPA 
way fur me to act 
worse fur 

Mam™Ma: There’s no 
what I'm feelin’. 

Papa (cuts in): Young ‘uns come? 

Mamma (controlling herself): Like 
vou asked. Thev’re waitin’ with Holly. 

Papa: I thank you, Mary. I know it 
were cruel hard on you to bring ‘em. 
Mebbe I shouldn't of asked it. But. . 

Mamma: Hit’s vour right to see ‘em, 
Jim. 

Para: You ain't spoke to them? 

Mamma: Only to tell ‘em vou were 


no one 


ain't the 


This 


makin’ the misery 


(recovering): 


you. 


makin’ worse 
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ailin’ bad. I'll fetch em in now. (Calls 
softly) Holly! You can come along now. 

Papa (quickly): Do they guess 
more’n you... 

Mamma: Dan’ don't. He’s too little. 
But Jim’s right sharp and—( breaks off) 
Step in, boys, and greet your papa. 

(Sound of creak of hinge. Brief, 
shuffling footsteps.) 

Papa: Mornin’, Holly. . . . Jim! Dan’l! 
Hit’s a treat to see vou, sons! It’s a treat 
to my heart! 

Mama (speaking after a silence): 
Have your feet froze to the ground that 
can't do nothin’ but stand there 
gapin’? Seems like you'd want to give 


you 


your papa a hug after not seein’ him 
for so long. 

Dan’ (shyly): Howdy, Papa. 

Jim: Oh, Papa... 

(Sound of confused, tremulous laugh- 
ter and broken endearments as first 
Jim, then Dan'l throw themselves into 
their father’s arms.) 

Jimt (his voice catching): I'm turrible 
happy to see vou, Papa! 

Papa (jerkily): Me, Jim! Me, 
too, voung ‘un! And Dan'l! I'm like to 
squeeze the breath outen vou both, I’m 
that glad. 

Dan’L 
wagon, Papa. 


too, 


We come all the way in the 


Papa: That were quite a trip fur you, 
young feller. You ain't done so much 
travelin’ vet 

Dan'L: I vou my 
whistle, but Jim said it made too puny 
a sound fur a man 

Papa: Neve Dan. The 
thought vou would want to bring it 
pleasures me more’n the finest whistle 
in the world. 

Mam™Ma: Jim, picked 
pomegranates offen the tree to bring 
you, but I... 

Papa: Son, I'm mighty happy vou 
how I them 
I'm right 


aimed to bring 


mind 


here, some 


used to love 
pomegranates I thank 
proud of both you and Dan’l. 

Hoty: Jim... I hates to say it, and 
you too, Marv, but this feller 
savs there ain't much more’n ten min- 


Iffen 


voung ‘uns out, Marv 


recollect 
you 


outside 


utes now. vou want to get the 
Jim: Do we got to go? 

Papa 
MAMMA 


Yes, son 
uncontrollably) : Oh, Jim! 
Papa (gently): Best go now, Mary. 
I want you should be on the road be- 
tore ese 
Jim: Can we come back soon, Papa? 
Might we could come back next week? 
son, and vou 
too, Dan'l. Papa wants to say somethin’ 
fur vou to hear. 


Papa: Come over here 


Dan'L: Papa, will you . . . 
Mamma (cutting in): Dan'l! Listen 
while your papa’s speakin’. 


Papa: I want you should both grow 
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up to be upright men. Take care of 
your mamma, and always do her biddin’. 

Jim (in a stifled voice): Yes, Papa. 

Papa: Mind against anger catchin’ 
you by the throat and blindin’ your 
eyes. Anger and hate—don’t never let 
them master you and drive you on. 
(A pause) I'm goin’ to give you my 
watch, Jim. You're the oldest. I want 
you should keep it till you’re a grown 
man. And, Dan'l, here is the chain. 
That's fur you. 

Hotty: Come on, young ‘uns. Come 
along with me. 

Dan'L: Ain't Mamma... 

Hoy She'll follow after. 
along. 

Dan (off, voice receding): 1 thank 
you, Papa. 

Papa (desperately): 
Mary, honey! 


Come 


Marv, honey! 

(Music surges up menacingly, then 
fades under and out.) 

Hotty: You want I should walk to 
the wagon with vou, Marv? There’s a 
millin’ throng out there. 

Mamma (twith still, cold hatred): 
Black-hearted trash! May what they’ve 
come to peer at rot their eyes in their 
heads! We'll walk Holly. You 
wait here. 

(Sound of a door opening. Then 
rises the muffled roar of a great crowd.) 

Dan’L (voice high with excitement): 
Look vonder at them trees! Every one 
full of folks, perched up like squirrels! 

Jimt (shrill with shock and horror): 
Mamma! They're a peerin’ over the 
wall here! They're . . . 

Mama (fiercely): Put your head 
up, son. Dan’l, catch holt of my hand. 
Come along now, and don’t waste one 
look at that swarm of carrion flies! 

(Sound of crowd noises up to a roar, 
long and terrifying. Abruptly they are 
cut off. A short pause 

The opening theme plays softly for 
a time, then fades to the regular clop 
clop of horses’ hoofs.) 

Jim: Mamma? 

Mamma: Yes, Jim. 

Jim (chokingly): Is Papa... comin 
home with Uncle Holly? 

Mamma: Yes, son. 

(Jim sobs.) 

Dan’L: 
cones, did we, Jim? 

(Jim’s sobs are louder, 
valsive. ) 

Dan'L: Don't take on. We got some- 
thin’ better. We got a watch and chain. 

Jim (through his weeping): Dan]... 
he don't know, Mamma. 

Mamma: No, son. 

(Sound of the hoofbeats become more 
insistent under Jim’s sobs.) 

Dan'L (with slow, happy wonder): 
I never see sech a place as Czardis! 

(Music wells up to a quick climax.) 


alone, 


We never got our ice-cream 


more con 


The Shepherd’s Daughter 


A parable by William Saroyan 


T IS the opinion of my grandmother, 

bless her, that all men should labor. 
And a moment ago, she said to me: You 
must learn to do some good work, the 
making of some item useful to man, 
something out of clay, or out of wood, 
or metal, or cloth. It is not proper for 
a young man to be ignorant of an hon- 
orable craft. Is there anything you can 
make? Can you make a simple table, a 
chair, a dish, a rug, a coffee pot? 

And my grandmother looked at me 
with anger. 

I know, she said, you are supposed 
to be a writer, but you must learn to 
make solid things, things that can be 
used, that can be seen and touched. 

There was a king of the Persians, said 
my grandmother, and he had a son, and 
this boy fell in love with a shepherd’s 
daughter. He went to’ his father and 
said, My lord, I a shepherd’s 
daughter, and I would have her for my 
wile. 

And the king said, how can it be 
that you would marry the daughter of 
a shepherd? And the son said, My lord, 
I do not know but I know that I love 
her and would have her for my queen. 

The king saw that his son’s love for 
the girl was good, and he said, I will 
send a message to her. And he called a 
messenger to him and he said, Go to 
the shepherd’s daughter and say that 
my son loves her and would have her 


love 


for his wife. 

And the messenger went to the girl 
and he said, The king’s son loves vou 
and would have you for his wife. And 
the girl said, What labor does he do? 
And the messenger said, Why, he is the 
son of the king; he does no labor, And 
the girl said, He must learn to do some 
labor. 

And the messenger returned to the 
king and spoke the words of the shep 
herd’s daughter. 

The king said to his son, The shep 
herd’s daughter wishes you to learn 
some craft. Would you still have her for 
your wife? And the son said, Yes, T 
will learn to weave straw rugs. And the 
boy was taught to weave rugs of straw, 
in patterns and in colors and with orna- 
mental designs, and at the end of three 
days he was making very fine straw 
rugs, and the messenger returned to 
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the shepherd’s daughter, and he said, 
These rugs of straw are the work of 
the king’s son. 

And the girl went with the messen- 
ger to the king’s palace, and she became 
the wife of the king’s son. 

One day, said my grandmother, the 
king's son was walking through the 
streets of Bagdad, and he came upon an 
eating place which was so clean and 
cool that he entered it and sat down. 

This place, said my grandmother, was 
a place of thieves and murderers, and 
they took the king’s son and placed him 
in a large dungeon where many great 
men of the city were being held. And 
the thieves and murderers were killing 
the fattest of the men. 

The king’s son was of the leanest of 
the men, and it was not known that he 
was the son of the king of the Persians, 
so his life was spared. And he said to 
the thieves and murderers, I am a 
weaver of straw rugs and these rugs 
have great value. So thev brought him 
straw and asked him to weave, and in 
three days he weaved three rugs. 

Then he said, Carry these rugs to the 
palace of the king of the Persians, and 
for each rug he will give vou gold. 

And the rugs were carried to the pal 
ace of the king, and when the king saw 
the rugs he saw that they were the 
work of his son who was lost and he 
took the rugs to the shepherd’s daughter. 

And the shepherd’s daughter took 
each rug and looked at it closely and in 
the design of each rug she saw in the 
written language of the Persians a mes 
sage from her husband, and she related 
this message to the king. 

And the king, said my grandmother, 
sent many soldiers to the place of the 
thieves and murderers, and the soldiers 
rescued all the captives and the king's 
son was returned safely to the palace of 
his father, and to the company of his 
wife, the little shepherd’s daughter. And 
when the boy went into the palace and 
saw again his wife, he humbled himself 
before her and he embraced her feet 
and he said, My love, it is because of 
you that I am alive, and the king was 
greatly pleased with the shepherd's 
daughter. 

Now, said my grandmother, do you 
see why every man should learn a craft? 

I see very clearly, I said, and as soon 
as I earn enough money to buy a saw 
and a hammer and a piece of lumber 1 
shall do my best to make a simple chair 
or a shelf for books. 
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BEARS in the Caviar 


Government took my formal 

education on a hot summer morning 
in 1929 when I entered West Point. Just 
what happened during the next few 
hours and weeks has never been very 
clear in my mind. 

I have a hazy recollection of a pack 
of Yearlings, or sophomores, barking, 
snarling and yelling at me but I still 
don’t know exactly what they wanted. 
Some seemed to want me to pick up my 
suitcase. Others wanted me to drop it. 
Some preferred that I run, others that 
I walk and still others that I stand rigid 
with my chin on my Adam’s apple, and 
my shoulder blades touching behind 
me. 

But we Plebes were told it was dis- 
cipline and very good for us and after 
only 360 days the Yearlings shook our 
hands and said we were “recognized” 
and didn't have to say “sir” to them any 
more. So we were all very happy and 
waited eagerly to pounce on the next 
class of Plebes to come in. 

Just fifteen years later Uncle Sam 
urged me down the home stretch of my 
formal education. It led through the 
floor of a converted bomber into a very 
black and uninviting night somewhere 
over the north of England. I landed 
with a thud on a hard pasture, 
slightly dazed but very pleased with 
myself and my parachute. They gave 
me a certificate saying I was a “Third- 
Class Parachutist,” and sent me off to 
General Bill Donovan 
agent. Ever I've trying in 
vain to find someone with a “Fourth- 
Class Parachutist” certificate. Appar- 
ently they're only issued posthumously. 

From the age of eight I'd always 
meant to go into some torm of Govern- 
ment service. At first it was the police 
or fire departments. Then it was the 
Navy, then the Army and finally the 
Foreign Service. But to be perfectly 


ove! 


[' ITS light-hearted way, the U. S. 


cow 


as an educated 


since been 
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Book Condensation: A young American diplomat relates 


some rollicking adventures from a colorful career 


By Charles W. Thayer 


honest, there was another just as com- 
pelling reason for going to West Point, 
namely, football. Not that I wanted to 
play it. I didn't. 


No Football, Please 


Over several decades, my father, 
uncles, and brother had all gone to the 
University of Pennsylvania where they 
had captained the football team, starred 
on various hypothetical All-American 
teams and generally enjoyed the roles of 
football heroes. At school my coaches 
and I had made a discovery which, 
while not widely publicized, was never- 
theless important to me: I was not a 
football player. For three years I was 
on the third intramural club team, and 
the fourth year they even made me cap- 
tain, not because of my prowess but be- 
cause of my overwhelming seniority. 

It wasn’t the coaches’ fault, either. 
They'd remembered my brother and 
uncles and father, and they had done 
what they could to bring out that foot- 
ball talent they were convinced 
lying dormant within me. But after four 
of struggling, they shook their 
heads and admitted mournfully that I 
wasn't developing according to plan 


was 


years 


So when it came to going to college, 
there was one thing I, was absolutely 
determined about: I was not going to 
play football or try to play football or be 
experimented upon by the Penn coach 
ing staff. 

Hence, I planned to break quietly 
with the Penn football tradition and 
sneak unobtrusively to West Point. But 
I hadn't reckoned with the Army foot- 
ball staff. We'd hardly been in “Beast 
Barracks” a week before the whole Plebe 
class was trotted out onto the football 
field to show whai they could do. 

Someone told New Cadet Thayer to 


run for a pass. I ran as hard as I could, 
but the pass caught up with me and 
landed neatly and painfully in my face. 
While I was recovering, some optimistic 
instructor said, “Maybe he’s a runner.” 
So they passed me a ball and eleven 
loyal classmates on the opposing team 
fell on me before I'd even started to run. 

Eventually the evidence became over- 
whelming and the Officer in Charge told 
me I could “try out” for lacrosse the 
next day. 

For a week or two I went the rounds 
of the athletic fields while the athletic 
instructors looked for my niche. Natu 
rally they didn’t ask me. Lacrosse 
cer, baseball, basketball, hockey, boxing, 
wrestling—I “tried out” at them all. 


soc- 


Then one day at the mess hall the 
Adjustant read out among the orders of 
the day: “New Cadet Thayer will re- 
port to the football squad this after- 
noon.” Gloomily I drew a football uni- 
form in the gym and marched out to 
the field. By this time the football squad 
had been weeded out considerably and 
its average weight and vigor had cor- 
respondingly increased. 


What! Again? 


One of the minor coaches growled at 
me, “Are you any relation to last year’s 
All-American end?” I admitted I was, 
but started to explain that my brother 
had cornered all of the family football 
talent. 

The coach stopped me short. “Get in 
there at end and see what you can do.” 

I went in and for a couple of plays 
all I had to do was to get knocked down 
very energetic interference 
runner. Then the other 
team did the wrong thing and I found 
myself face to face with the ball carrier. 
I lunged at him as well as I could, but 
somehow or other he got his hand on 
my head and pushed it violently against 


bv some 


someone on 
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his upcoming knee and went on around 
my end for a nice gain. 

They dragged me off the field, doused 
ine with water and told me to rest for a 
minutes, “Hard luck,” said the 
coach consolingly. Evidently he still 
thought he’d made a and 
wasn't going to let anything stand in 
the wav of my football career. 


few 


discovers 


I've met that type several times since. 
There was the Italian ski instructor at 
Cortina, Italy, who, after watching me 
hurtle down the beginners’ run at great 
speed, concluded that I was a promising 
skier, Somehow he overlooked the fact 
that I was going so fast only because I 
couldn't stop. So he took me up a moun 
tain ski run high in the Dolomites with 
his prize class of pupils. When the snow 
several hours 
I was at the bottom of the moun 
After a certain amount of first aid 
I was even able to sit up. 


and blood cleared away 
later 
tain 


But the ski instructor was a good sport 
and gallantly pinned a 
chest. It proclaimed me a “Third-Class 
Skier.” It was apparently awarded on 
the same basis as the parachutist certif- 
icate 


medal on my 


if 'd been any worse, I'd have 
been dead. 

The Junior football coach at West 
Point had me running down under kicks 
charging dummies—artificial and other- 
wise-—- bouncing passes off various parts 
of my anatomy until nightfall. As I hob 
bled off toward the locker room, he 
seemed to soften for a moment and | 
was genuinely touched when he shouted, 
“That'll be all the football for you.” 

Several more weeks went by and 1 
began to think Td finally thrown off my 
misguided tans. Then again one day at 
lunch the Adjutant shouted the same 
fatal formula: “New Cadet Thaver will 
report for football practice today.” 1 
was sure it was a mistake and consid 
ered whether just to ignore the order or 
to check on it. 
rather dangerous form of sport at West 
Point 


Ignoring orders is a 


Third Round 


So tor the third time I found myself 
back with the football squad. This time 
the head coach himself came over to me 
and slapped me genially on the back 

“L was going over the Plebe rolls last 
night.” he said, “and ran across your 
name. Aren't vou the brother of the 
All-American end?” 

I admitted I was. 

“To think we've missed vou all this 
time! Now get in there at right end and 
show us what you Thayers can do, We'll 
have you on the varsity squad in no 
time. You're a little light but you'll fill 
out quickly enough.” 

By this time I'd learned better than 
to protest and I went in at end. The 


football squad was now made up exclu- 
sively of two hundred pound gorillas 
whose only ambition, it seemed to me, 
was to make their colleagues as uncom- 
fortable as possible. For several plays I 
managed to come through with nothing 
worse than a set of cleets on my face, a 
bruised shin bone and a wrenched shoul- 
der. I was beginning to feel I was lead- 
ing a charmed life. Then two of my 
larger colleagues, going in opposite 
directions, collided with my left leg. My 
ankle, being the only thing that could 
give way, gave. 

The squad doctor took one look at it 
and turned to the head coach: 

“No more football for 


son.” 


him this sea 


The head coach murmured something 
about “too bad.” But from the way he 
said it, I gathered he wasn’t as dis 
appointed as he might have been earlier 
in the day. Perhaps he'd begun to real- 
ize that football is an acquired and not 
an hereditary trait 

Eventually, 1 was tried out at polo. 
I'd ridden since I was a small child and 
the polo coach thought he saw some 
possibilities in me, At any rate, when 
the polo squad list came out, my name 
was hanging to the end of it. Not that 
I could hit a ball, but I could ride and 
spent most of my time training ponies. 
Eventually, again from simple seniority, 
I niade my letter, which rehabilitated 
me in the eves of my family at least. 


But it was a “minor” letter—not a 


‘major” letter. It corresponded roughly 


to a “Third-Class Parachutist” or a 
‘Third-Class Skier” certificate. 

Although football and polo were my 
chief worries in those early days. Beast 
Barracks kept us busy at a number of 
other more or less unpleasant duties, 
They tried to teach us to march, to do 
squads right, to make our beds, to do 
the manual of arms... . 

In the first place, upperclassmen were 
almost unanimous in the view that I 
couldn't keep step in parades. I eventu 
ally them that this wasn’t 
strictly accurate but then they decided 
there was something else wrong with 
my gait. 


convinced 


Then there was the matter of “mili 
tary appearance,” including the relative 
position of the shoulders and the spine. 
I've never been able to think freely with 
my throat exposed. This isn’t the pos 
ture recommended at West Point, as I 
quickly learned, But there was little I 
could do about my mental habits by the 
time I entered the Academy. Either my 
chin went down when I thought or my 
chin stayed up and my mind went dead. 
My first year with this dilemma was dif- 
ficult but eventually I found it possible 
to divide my energies between mental 
and physical exercise. 


No Ketchup 


And then there was the West Point 
fetish about neatness. Our ordinary uni- 
forms had black braid down the front, 
which I am convinced was made out of 
chameleon skins. All an angry, red-faced 
inspector had to do was stare at my 
braid long enough and a great red spot 
would appear just as though I'd spilled 
some ketchup on it. 

The same with shoes, cap-visors, rifle 
barrels or anything else that they thought 
should be clean and shiny. Not that I 
objected particularly to the spots. It was 
the demerits that came with them that 
annoyed me. After you got a certain 
number of demerits, you'd have to spend 
vour free afternoons walking back and 
forth across “the Area” working them 
off at the rate of one an hour—and that 
is a very slow rate in anybody's time- 
table. 

Although I never figured out how to 
avoid getting the demerits, I did even 
tually find a system for not “walking 
them off.” 

It all worked out beautifully until the 
day before we were to get our diplomas 
from General MacArthur. Some busy 
body over at Corps Headquarters began 
tallying up the scores and discovered I 
still owed the Academy some ninety- 
seven hours on the Area. I was called in 
and asked about this slight overdraft. I 
pointed out that it was less than twenty 
four hours till Graduation Ceremonies 
How could I possibly squeeze ninety- 
seven hours into twenty-four or less? 
The busybody for once saw the logic of 
mv argument but carefully registered 
the debt in my record. Presumably 
when I retire, [ can go up to West Point, 
borrow a rifle, and square my account. 

But there was always one great con 
solation: once I'd graduated, I promised 
myself, my day would come 

It came. 


A Cold Swim 

[Here, for instance, is a typical inci- 
dent in the author’s life as a career dip- 
lomat. At the time, he was serving tem- 
porarily as General Mark Clark’s Russian 
interpreter in Vienna after World War 
1.) 

Among my duties as interpreter was 
accompanying the General on all cere- 
monies at which his Russian colleagues 
were present. So one morning at the 
crack of dawn I was pulled from my cot 
and told that General Clark had ac- 
cepted a challenge to a swimming race 
with Marshal Konev’s Deputy, General 
Zheltoy. The race was to take place at 
Baden’s (Russian headquarters in Aus- 
tria) bathing pool. 

Feeling like death, I crawled after 
Clark down to the pool which, the So- 
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viet attendants proudly assured us, was 


hundred meters long. The 
peting Generals were soon in their swim- 
ming trunks and pacing up and down 
the pool like two-year-old horses. Then 
Clark caught sight of me lurking in the 
background. 
“Come on, 


one com- 


Thaver! For 
sakes, get into your trunks in a hurry.” 
(Wrong uniform again. ) 

“But, General, I don’t swim—at least 
this morning . . .” 

“Stop arguing. Didn’t you hear what 
I said?” 


Zo xdness’ 
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I'm no better—probably a little worse 

at swimming than I am at parachuting, 
football or skiing. They say my form 
with the breaststroke isn't bad but my 
speed is deplorable. However, General 
Clark is General Clark and nothing if 
not determined. 

In a few seconds the three of us were 
lined up at the edge of the pool. Clark 
on one side, Zheltov on the other, and 
I in the middle. They agreed to race the 
length of the pool and back. 

Someone said, “Raz, dva, tri.” 

I translated, “One, two, three,” and 


> 


Illustration by William Hogarth 


we all plunged in, more or less together. 

At least, I thought, in a swimming 
race the Generals won't be able to talk. 
But I didn’t know my Generals. They'd 
hardly hit the water when they started 
a running commentary on the event like 
a pair of sports announcers—the one in 
Russian, the other in English. 

I was already far behind both of them 
and could scarcely hear, let alone speak. 
But eventually I heard the vehement 
words of General Clark asking what on 
earth I thought I was doing? Would I 
please tell General Zheltov that General 
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Clark thinks he has a fine crawl 
stroke. I opened my mouth to shout to 
Zheltov but the backwash of one of the 
Generals caught me in the face and the 
only thing | could get out was a mouth 
ful of water. I tried “General 
Clark says...” 

Then Zheltov got annoved. “I’ve told 
vou twice to tell Generai Clark his foot 
ction is very good.” 

I shouted lustils 
feet 


vash caught me 


very 


again 


it Clark The Gen 
eral says your but the back 
again 

What's wrong with my feet? 

| gasped for bre ith "Ce iM ral Zhu lt \ 

I dont 
Zheltoy 


race 


darn what General 
What was that crack 
ibout my feet? 

It was General Zheltoy But by 
they'd reached the end of the 
pool and were on their way back toward 


Vive l 


Savs you 


this time 
were saving their breath for 
| struggled to 


ie end of the pool crawled out and lay 


ine Thes 


nore 
+} 


important matters 
exhausted and water logged on the ce 


ment edge. I never did find out who 


von. Frankly, | didn’t care 


Hazardous Flight 
Gradually as | waded through the 
West Point, it got to be 
that the U. S. Govern 


nent would do better with me in some 


four vears of 


fairly obvious 
other form of public service (than the 
military), perhaps the Foreign Service 

I went down to the State Department 
to inquire, It was 1932 and the Economy 
Era was still on. The Department ex 
plained they were only recruiting people 


Just 
special qualifications were 


with special qualifications what 


these the 
couldn't precisely explain. But Roose 
velt had just won the election and had 
the So 
If I learned to speak Rus 
sian, | asked, would that be a “special 
qualification.” The Department officials 
illowed as how it might be but that was 


said he was going to recognize 


viet Union 


a hypothetical question We hadn't rec 
Department 
never answered hypothetical questions 


ognized Russia vet. The 


However, they weren't entirely disco 
ging 
So after 


nation to the 


graduating L sent my 
Colonel of the 
regiment to which I had been assigned 
ticket to 


tourist, to learn the language and await 


resig, 
Cavalry 


ind bought a Moscow as a 


, , 
Roosevelt's promised recognition — of 
Russia 


A few 


dreary 


days later I 


urport: at 


Was sitting In a 
Konigsberg in East 
Prussia. It was the jumping-off place for 
air travelers to the Soviet 

I paced restlessly around the waiting 
room, My 


eminently 


Union 


plans had all sounded so 
when I described 
them to friends at home. I would simply 


reasonable 


give up my military career, abandon my 
Peal boots, Sam Browne belt and uni 
forms and take on a much more glam 
orous diplomatic career. 

All I had to do was to go to Moscow, 
learn Russian, wait for Roosevelt to rec 
ognize the Soviet government and then 
apply for a job in the Embassy. It was 
pertectly simple. 

But on that gloomy, foggy morning 
four thousand miles from home, it be 
gan to seem far more nebulous. Suppose 
Roosevelt changed his mind? Suppose I 
couldn't they 
Ambassador 
arrived? (I only had a tourist visa good 
fora month.) The longer I stared at the 
bleak East Prussian landscape, the mad 


learn Russian? Suppose 


threw me out before an 


der the whole scheme seemed 

My morale was at rock bottom when 
one of the airport clerks announced the 
immediate departure of the plane for 
It was too late then to turn 
back. I grabbed my suitcase and started 
toward the field. One other 
joined me, He was an old professorial 
looking type with a shiny bald 
thick pince-nez and a rather shabby suit 
of knickerbockers. Together we were 
escorted to one of the Soviet planes. 


Leningrad 
passenger! 


head 


Phe plane was a single-engined mono 
plane, Its paint was chipped and faded, 
its wings patched and dented. My fel 
low passenger and I clambered up the 
ladder into a diminutive cabin, stowed 


_our_ suitcases on a rack over our heads 


and fastened our seat belts. A moment 
iater the pilot darted up the ladder 
hesitated at the top long enough to pat 
the fuselage affectionately, and bel 
lowed something in Russian. | looked 


inquiringly at my fellow traveler who 
evidently had spotted my nationality tor 
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tary 


he interpreted readily enough into Eng 
lish. 

“He says it’s ‘Old Granny’s’ last trip.” 

With this reassuring bit of news, they 
slammed shut “Old Granny's” door and 
a couple of mechanics gave the propel 
ler a spin. A moment later we were 
bumping across the field, the throttle 
wide open. Before I had time to realize 
it, we had bounced into the air, circled 
the airport and were leveling off for the 
East. No warm-up, no preliminary tin 
kering with the controls, no last minute 
check-in with the tower 

We were still flying at about tree-top 
level when the pilot peered back at us 
and waved gaily to indicate we were all 
set. I wondered when, if ever, he was 
just a little 
altitude. From where I sat it looked as 
though one extra big pine tree would be 
enough to sweep off our landing gear 


going to get some altitude 


I soon learned, however, that Soviet 
pilots prefer, in fact they insist on, what 
they rather aptly call “contact-flying” 
if not with the wheels actually touching 
the tree-tops, at least close enough so 
vou don’t get dizzy or lose your way in 
a low fog. It took a little getting used to 

But just as I was getting back into a 
fairly normal frame of mind, I heard a 
mufHled explosion up front. Through the 
door to the pilot's cabin, I could see 
that the windshield was covered with a 
rusty-brown opaque film. The pilot was 
rocking agitatedly from one side win 
dow to the other, obviously trying to 
find out where he was going. His grin 
however, was still as big as ever. The 
engine was still sputtering when the 
pilot brought the plane to a slightly 
bumpy landing East 
Prussia. 


somewhere in 


All this time my companion had been 
sitting on the end of his spine, hugging 
his briefcase, his eyes bulging almost 
out of his head. As the engine died, he 
turned to me: “Ach! It's enough. I 
leave.” 

The pilot emerged from his cabin 
and announced as nonchalantly as a 
conductor on the Paoli Local: “Tilsit.” 

The old man got out, dragging his 
suitcase after him, and started marching 


field. I 


stor “d 


solemnly off across the clam 
after him and hesitantly 
trving to make up my mind what to do. 

My trouble was a haziness 
about where on this green earth we 
were. It’s all very well to know. that 
Tilsit is where Napoleon made a deal 
with a Czar on a raft. But when you're 


bered 


certain 


trving to get to Leningrad in a worn-out 
airplane and land in a field that the 
pilot says is Tilsit, that interesting his- 
torical fact is relatively useless. What I 
wanted to know was: how did the Czar 
get there, or better still, how did he get 
back? From where I stood there was no 
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road, no river, not even a raft in sight. 

I gave a last wistful glance at the gap 
in the hedge through which my fellow 
traveler had disappeared, sat down in 
the grass, pulled out my Russian gram- 
mar and began to memorize the forty- 
two case-endings of a Russian adjective. 

While I struggled with the case-end- 
ings, the pilot began tinkering around 
the radiator of the engine which had 
obviously blown a gasket or something. 
Eventually a truck appeared out of no- 
where and two mechanics joined the 
pilot in the tinkering. 

Two hours went by and then there 
was a shout and a grunt and someone 
spun the propeller. The engine took 
hold and began to purr a little hoarsely 
but fairly persistently. In a couple of 
minutes I was back in the cabin and Old 
Granny was gathering speed in great 
bounds across the bumpy field. 

The weather hadn’t improved any all 
day. It was still foggy and a gusty wind 
had sprung up which kept the airplane 
constantly bouncing and swaying around 
in a way that wasn’t good for airplanes— 
or their passengers either. 

Suddenly the engine coughed and 
spluttered again. For a moment I shud- 
dered, and then, as I should have known 
all along, a fine big airfield appeared 
below and we swooped in to a gentle 
landing. 

The pilot started shouting Russian at 
me and pointing at his watch. 

“Four-thirty,” I said obligingly, in 
case he was asking the time. 

“Nyet, nyet,” replied the pilot. 

“Yes, ves,” I came back, getting into 
the swing of the thing. 

An airport official joined the chorus 
with some broken English: 

“Flyman say engine a little kaput.” 

“Again?” I asked. 

“Flyman says you spend night here. 
Tomorrow is all right to fly Leningrad.” 

The first part of the suggestion sound- 
ed reasonable enough. But as to the 
second, I reserved judgment. 

The next morning, early, we found 
the engine repaired by an efficient team 
of Latvian mechanics and we were soon 
on our way. The weather had cleared. 
The wind had died and the air was as 
smooth as you could want it. 

And then the motor coughed again, 
shaking me abruptly from my day- 
dreams. The pilot turned around, 
grinned and shrugged his shoulders as 
usual. 

By this time we were circling what 
seemed to be a large muddy lake. Here 
and there I could see strips of mud 
poking up from the brown water, but 
for the most part it was just a liquid 
mass. 

“Leningrad Airport,” the pilot shout- 
ed to me and gestured to make fast my 
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seat belt. The plane swung down as 
gradually as the pilot could bring it. As 
the wheels touched the mud, great 
tongues of brown water shot up past the 
cabin window. We rolled for a few yards 
as the weight of the plane settled on the 
undercarriage. Then there was a loud 
crack just below my feet. The plane’s 
tail flew up nearly to the perpendicular 
and then settled gently back into the 
mud. The pilot pointed to the under- 
carriage and velled (a little unneces- 
sarily, I thought) “Kaput.” 

An airport girl in high rubber boots 
waded out from the airport building to 
greet us. The pilot grabbed my hand 
and squeezed it in his great paw and let 
out one final shout of Russian. The air- 
port girl interpreted: “He wants to 
know how you enjoved the trip.” 

It was my turn to grin. 


Uncle Sam Says Okay 


After a month in Russia my visa 
expired, but with only a little difficulty 
I got it renewed for one more month. 
As the end of the second month ap- 
proached, I asked for another extension 
but was told “nothing doing.” Two 
months was the limit. 

I tried to get myself made Moscow 
correspondent of a small Texas news- 
paper, the publisher of which was the 
father of a fellow cadet. I showed the 
Foreign Commissariat a letter from the 
publisher, appointing me to the job. 
They looked up the paper in some sort 
of a register, smiled and returned the 
letter—still nothing doing. Only five 
days now remained. At the end of it I 
was supposed to be out of the country. 

Then Pravda announced that [the 
U. S. had recognized Russia and] Am- 
bassador Bullitt was on his way to Mos- 
cow for a preliminary visit and would 
arrive in another ten days’ time. I de- 
cided the best thing to do was stop see- 
ing people about my visa and just drop 
out of sight for a while. 

But having Bullitt’ in Moscow and 
getting to see him were two different 
things. Years before an uncle of mine 
had instructed me carefully how to call 
on an Ambassador. I had no right, he 
explained, to request an audience. The 
proper thing to do was to go to his hotel 
and leave a visiting card with 
name and address and let him decide 
whether he wanted to see you. The first 
day of Bullitt’s visit, I stopped at the 
National Hotel, and left a card. Two 
days went by without a word, then 
three days and four and still no word. 
I had been sticking very close to home 
all this time waiting for the call. 

There were only two or three days 
left before Bullitt was to leave when a 
correspondent friend called me on the 
phone. 


your 
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“I talked to the Ambassador last 
night about you and he said he knew 
you were here and had been expecting 
you to call. He asked me to tell you to 
be at his hotel this evening at seven.” 

At six-thirty I pushed the door of my 
little apartment house open and went 
out into the dark street. It was snowing 
a little as I set out toward the National 
Hotel about a mile away. I thought the 
fresh air would do me good. After all 
the fatal moment had arrived. In an- 
other hour I'd know whether I had a 
job in the Foreign Service or whether I 
was going home. I admit I was a little 
nervous. 

At the National Hotel I talked and 
pushed my way through a few road- 
blocks in the lobby and upstairs in the 
hall, and knocked on the Ambassador’s 
door. A bald, pink head 
peered out 

“You're Thayer? Come on in.” 

The Ambassador started promptly: 
“I'm told you want a job with the Em- 
bassy. That you're studying Russian. 
How much do you know?” 

I admitted I didn’t know much yet 
but that I was learning. 

The Ambassador picked up a thick 
sheaf of papers in front of him: 

“Here’s the script of the play I'm to 
see tonight. Read it to me.” 

He tossed the script across the table. 
I missed it and the loose sheets scat- 
tered all over the floor. 

I'd like to be able to say I dropped 
it on purpose to gain a little time but 
I'm afraid it was just a repetition of all 
those forward passes I'd dropped dur- 
ing my sad football career. By the time 
I'd gathered up the pages I had made 
two important discoveries: (a) the 
script was in Russian manuscript which 
I could barely decipher (I was still 
working in big block letters), and (b) 
the play was Bulgakov’s Days of the 
Turbines which I'd already seen several 
times at the Art Theater. 

“It’s pretty long,” I said when I'd got 
the papers back together again, “and 
you haven’t much time. Why don’t I just 
summarize it as I go along?” 

The Ambassador agreed. I flipped the 
pages mechanically while I gave a short 
synopsis of what I remembered of the 
play. When it was all over the Ambas- 
sador smiled. 

“I guess you'll do. I'll be needing 


very very 


someone like you as a personal inter- 


preter. Keep on studying and when I 

get back in February I'll take you on.” 
A minute later I was walking back 

down the hall in a dazed condition. 


A “Free” Translation 
My interpreting experiences have 
not always been as fruitless [as they 
were at General Clark's swimming 
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meet]. A few months after the United 
States had recognized the Soviet Union 
Ambassador Bullitt was giving a dinner 
for the leading Generals in the Red 
Army. On his right was the War Com- 
missar, Voroshilov, nattily dressed in a 
white summer tunic glittering with 
medals and ribbons, his round cherubic 
face bursting out of his high choke col- 
lar. On the Ambassador's left sat Gen- 
eral Budenny, the father of the Red 
Cavalry, his enormous black mustaches 
sprouting like outriggers from his upper 
lip. 

My post was on a little stool between 
the Ambassador and Voroshilov. Occa 
sionally, when the current of conversa 
tion turned, I would dart around the 
Ambassador's chair, stool in hand, to 
interpret for Budenny. It was a_ hot 
sticky evening. I was tired after a hard 
day’s work in the office and I was frank 
ly not happy over my evening assign 
ment. 

Interpreting at a banquet is about the 
frustrating—and foodless—job I 
know of. Occasionally you can swallow 
a gulp of liquid between sparks of wit 
from your interpretees. But eating is out 
of the question. A waiter puts a plate 
piled with caviar and toast in front of 
you. While your interpretees are warm- 
ing up to the business of conversation, 
you gingerly pile a piece of toast with 
caviar. ... 

“Tell the General it’s a hot night.” 
... You translate and raise the toast to 
your mouth, . “Tell the General | 
like the ballet.” . . . Your hand stops 
just short of its goal and you translate. 
...» You raise the piece of toast. . 
“Which ballet does the Ambassador like 
best?” ... You lower the toast and trans 
late. . . . The Ambassador hesitates a 
second, and you snatch at the caviar but 
... “I think Swan Lake is the best I’ve 
seen.” . . . Translation. . . . 


most 


Eventually you give up, and resign 
vourself to a liquid diet. 

The conversation purred on in low 
gear. My mind began to wander: why 
had I ever left the Army and got mixed 
up with all this “romance of diplo- 
macy?” I might be at Fort Meyer still, 
escorting dead—and speechless—ambas 
sadors to Arlington Cemetery, or even 
playing polo. 

Why not polo here? 

“Ask the Commissar where the best 
summer resorts are in Russia.” 

I began to translate: “The Ambassador 
wants to know—why you don’t play polo 
in the Soviet Union.” Now, what did 1 
do that for? 

VOROSHILO\ “What's 
never heard of it.” 

I turned to the 
there are 


polo? We 


Ambassador: “He 
many good resorts all 
over the Soviet Union.” 


SaVs 


Tue Ampassapor: “But which does 
he personally prefer?” 

C. W. Tuayer (in Russian): “It’s a 
game you play on horses and it’s very 
good training for cavalrymen.” 

VorosHiLov: “How is it played?” 

C. W. T. (in English): “The Commis- 
sar says he likes all the resorts in the 
U.S.S.R.” 

Tue Ampassapor: “Ask him if he 
ever goes to the Crimea or the Cau- 
casus.” 

C. W. T. (in Russian): “It’s played by 
two teams of four each with long mal 
lets and a small wooden ball.” 

VorosuiLov: “It sounds as though it 
might be good fun.” Turning to Bu- 
denny, he added, “What do you think?” 

BupENNY: “Very interesting but who 
could teach us?” 

C. W. T. (in English): “The Com- 
missar and General Budenny go to both 
the Crimea and the Caucasus.” 

THe AmBassapor: “What's the best 
month to go?” 

C. W. T. (in Russian): “The Ambassa 
dor used to play and so did I—-we could 
teach you.” 

Vorosuitov: “Well, _ if 
agrees, it’s okay with me.” 

C. W. T. (in English): “The Commis 
sar says all the months in the Soviet 
Union are good, but he wants to know 
if you could teach the Red Army to 
play polo.” At least we were all back to- 
gether again. 


Budenny 


Polo a la Russe 


The change of pace was a bit swift 
but the Ambassador hardly faltered: 

“Polo? I teach polo? Why I haven't 
played in forty years.” 

C. W. T. (in Russian): “The Ambas 
sador says he’s too old to play but he 
thinks he could referee.” 

VorosuiLov: “Splendid. The Ambas 
sador will be Chief Referee and you'll 
be Senior Polo Instructor to the Red 
Army. When do we start?” 

C. W. T. (in English): “The Com 
missar suggests you be referee and I'll 
be instructor. He wants to know if we 
can begin on Monday.” 

The Ambassador turned on me. The 
top of his bald head began to get red. 
It was a danger signal I knew very well. 
“What's all this about? How did the 
subject of polo get started? Where did 
you come into this conversation? What 
have you been translating anyway?” 

I began to stutter: “I'm sorry, sir, but 
the conversation sort of got off the rails 
a little—” 

Abruptly the Ambassador's expression 
changed and he started to laugh. “Tell 
the Commissar we'll be ready to start as 
soon as we can get the equipment.” 

That night after the guests had gone 
I sent a cable to a former teammate then 


stationed in Texas in the U. S. Cavalry: 

“Please ship complete polo equip- 
ment less ponies for four teams.” 

Next day a reply came: 

“You're nuts.” 

A second telegram to a less skeptical 
friend in London soon produced a large 
case of assorted mallets and balls. 

A few days later, the Ambassador and 
I reported for duty. For the first experi- 
ment in Soviet polo, a crack Cavalry 
regiment of the Moscow Garrison had 
been selected and twenty of its best 
horsemen were detailed for the course. 
As a playing ground we had found a 
large, gently rolling plain of pasture 
land, until then used only for sheep 
grazing. It lay across the Moscow River 
from Silver Forest. 

The cavalrymen were neatly turned 
out in regular Russian tunics belted 
around the waist, the skirts outside their 
breeches. Their military caps were 
perched very squarely on their heads. 
They watched politely as we demon 
strated the various strokes of a polo 
mallet. 

After a little while they were each 
given a ball and mallet and allowed to 
try for themselves. They were all superb 
horsemen; before very long, polo balls 
were flying in all directions. 

After one ball had hit him sharply on 
the shin, the Ambassador decided 
they’d practiced enough. He sorted 
them into two groups of ten. Then he 
pointed to a church steeple on the hori 
zon and told one group to hit in that 
general direction. To the other group he 
indicated a factory chimney in the op 
posite direction. 

“But when you come to the river, 
stop,” he urged them. He went on to 
explain a few of the rules of the game 
and told them that when he blew the 
whistle the game was over. 

I tried to translate. None of the play 
ers, of course, had ever seen even a 
picture of a polo game. And the Rus- 
sian vocabulary—or at least my Russian 
vocabulary—was anything but rich in 
polo terms and phrases. When I'd fin- 
ished, I seriously doubted that they'd 
understood anything. 

They all looked a little puzzled and 
bewildered as they squared off facing 
the Ambassador. He tossed the ball be 
tween the two teams and the fun began. 

For a brief moment there was a dead 
silence as the ball rolled into the forest 
of a hundred horses’ hooves and mallet 
heads. Then someone took a swing. 
There was a loud grunt as a mallet con 
nected with someone’s anatomy. For 
several minutes the scuffle continued, 
then the ball popped out of the melee 
and all twenty horsemen went in mad 
pursuit. 

A whirling mallet head hit it again 
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and they galloped on. A series of sav- 
age thrusts missed it and the horde con- 
verged into another scrimmage. More 
grunting, more shouting and the agoniz- 
ing sound of mallets beating against 
human and equine legs. The ball re- 
appeared and the field strung out in full 
cry. The leading player swung vigor- 
ously, missed and pulled up abruptly. 
The next man behind crashed into him, 
almost throwing them both. In a mo- 
ment the ball had again disappeared 
among the horses’ legs. 

They were warming up fast. At first 
the Ambassador galloped along beside 
the mob warning them of fouls, but it 
soon was obvious that no one was pay- 
ing attention to anything but the ball. 

The game had been going for about 
fifteen minutes when the Ambassador 
pulled up, announced that it was 
enough for the first chukker and solemn- 
ly blew his whistle. The horde con- 
tinued to gallop and shout and strike 
out viciously at the ball. He blew again. 
Several of the players looked at him 
with uncomprehending glances. One or 
two grinned, obviously amused at the 
sight of His Excellency sitting majes- 
tically’ on his horse and piping shrilly 
on a little whistle. 

As I went by, the Ambassador 
shouted, “Did you explain to them to 
stop when I blew the whistle?” 

“I must have skipped that part, sir, 
I'm very sorry.” 

“Well, then, you stop them! I can’t. 
They'll die of apoplexy if they go on 
much longer—or their horses will.” 

“Til try,” I murmured meekly and 
spurred my horse toward the horde, 
shouting “Stoi! Stoi!” A few sweaty, 
bloodsmeared cavalrymen stared at me 
for a second, grinned maliciously and 
rushed on after the ball 


Who’s Got the Ball? 


Snatching up an extra mallet, I de- 
cided to join the scramble and see if 
I couldn't break it up. The next time 
the ball darted from the scrimmage, I 
dashed at it at right angles to the charg- 
ing crowd. I struck savagely at the ball. 
It bounced into the air a few feet in 
front. I swung the mallet again and 
caught the ball a few inches off the 
ground. This time I connected and the 
ball sailed over the remaining vards 
and landed with a splash in the Mos- 
cow River. 

I pulled up my horse and slumped 
exhausted in the saddle. 

Right behind me the charging mob 
pulled up and glared first at me and 
then at the river. Then one of them 
drove his spurs into his horse, leaped 
down the bank into the shallow stream 
and disappeared in a shower of water. 
Before I could collect my wits, he 
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Sure, you can turn this upside down if you 
want to. But why peek and spoil your fun? 
Puzzle is on inside back cover of this issue. 


emerged ball in hand, and hurled it 
back onto the field. The roaring mob 
were on it in a flash, and galloping 
away down the field in triumph. 

I stared at the sight and groaned 
helplessly. But the Anibassador was at 
me in a second: 

“Get on with you, hurry! They'll kill 
themselves if you don’t stop them soon.” 

The next time the ball came out of 
the whirling mass, I darted at it and 
swung the mallet as hard as I could 
The ball spurted forward fifty yards 
I slipped my feet from the stirrups and 
steadied my pony. There was just a 
chance I could fall on the ball before 
the crowd reached me 

From where he was standing, the 
Ambassador told me later, all he could 
see was his Secretary roll from his 
saddle in front of the charging mob. 
Then the milling horses shut off his 
view. When eventually the Ambassador 
forced his way through the crowd, I 
was lying huddled on the ground, the 
polo ball tucked under my arm like a 
fumbled football. Twenty faces black 
with dust and sweat looked down at 
me, half-angry, half-amused. 

I looked up: “Please,” I panted. 
“Enough! Promise?” A roar of laughter 
greeted my appeal. 

The Camp Commander, coming out 
of his tent, stopped dead in his tracks 
and stared down the road leading to 
the river. The neat platoon of horsemen 
he’d dispatched earlier on Budenny’s 
orders for some sort of diplomatic fol- 
derol looked as though they were re- 
turning from the Civil War. 

At the head of the column, in slightly 
better shape, rode the American Am- 
bassador and beside him, hunched in 
his saddle, the remnants of his Private 
Secretary. 

The Ambassador grinned down at 
me in grandfatherly fashion: 


“Of course, it may be difficult at first 
to remember to translate everything I 
say, but with a little practice, you'll 
catch on.” 

“Tll try,” I replied humbly. 


All through the summer the polo 
continued. Then one day they tele- 
phoned from the Cavalry Barracks and 
said there would be no practice that 
day. All the troops were off on ma- 
neuvers. “When they return,” the Com- 
mander explained politely, “I'll let you 
know.” 

The troops were still on maneuvers, 
for all we know, when war broke out 
six years later. 

But so far as I'm aware, I'm still Sen- 
ior Polo Instructor to the Red Army. 


To Afghanistan 


Eventually I got orders to move on: 
to Kabul, the capital of Afghanistan, 
where, the State Department told me, 
I was to open a new diplomatic mission. 
Just why the Department chose some- 
one who had been camping in the 
steppes of Russia to set up shop in the 
middle of the Hindu Kush Mountains I 
couldn't understand. Perhaps, I thought, 
they figured I was acclimatized to out- 
door life. 

A favorite opening gambit for frus- 
trated Third Secretaries is: “Now 
when I was Chargé d’Affaires to Po- 
land . . .” (A Chargé is a diplomat 
temporarily in charge of an Embassy.) 
The story usually goes on to describe 
some hair-raising diplomatic crisis about 
how the Third Secretary courageously 
delivered a twelve-hour ultimatum to 
the King 

If you look into the matter further 
you are likely to find that the reason 
the Third Secretary was Chargé d’Af- 
faires was that the Ambassador had re- 
signed from boredom, the Counselor 
was down with the mumps, the First 
Secretary had eloped, and the Second 
Secretary had gone fishing. 

Now when I was Chargé d’Affaires 
to Afghanistan, the Afghans wouldn't 
even let me into their country. Third 
Secretaries, they complained with a 
good deal of reason, were not the 
proper people to establish diplomatic 
relations sovereign states. I 
argued without much conviction that 
I was a very special sort of Third Sec- 
retary and that anyway it was wartime 
and eventually my country would get 
around to appointing a real Minister. 
The Afghans said such being the case 
they might eventually get around to 
giving me a visa. 


between 


So for nearly six months I sat about 
Teheran waiting for my visa until at 
last President Roosevelt named Cor- 
nelius Van H. Engert to be Minister. 
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Then the Afghans said I could come to 
Kabul. 

My first weeks in Kabul were full of 
top-hatted calls, leases, contractors and 
plumbing systems. These essentials of 
diplomacy were eventually disposed of 
and a little spare time for serious relax 
ation developed. 

Investigations revealed a falconer to 
the Royal Court who looked after the 
King’s falcons 
of the Royal 


more interested in 


rhe present generation 


Family, however, was 
and skiing 
sports. Ab 


dullah, the falconer, was rapidly de 


tennis 
than in fourteenth century 


veloping the fear psychosis of any Gov 
ernment servant whose job is done 
So when I appeared interested in fal 
Roval Af 
Having already acquired 
India from 
evervwhere, it was easy enough to bor 


Abdullah 


conry there was jov in the 
ghan Mews 
and dogs 


i horse from 


row a falcon from my triend 
for an early morning outing 


Of course, I returned from my morn 
not, with 
i bare right fist to the chagrin of 
Abdullah, who disliked 
spending his days retrieving the birds 
I lost 

It may have been the frequency of 
inv empty-handed returns which eventu 
ally led him to propose I train my own 
falcon. “Begin at the beginning,” Ab 
dullah said. “It’s not difficult—we 
a bird in a mere six weeks.” 

I was a little skeptical at first but 
Abdullah was eloquent: “No one knows 
the real pleasure of falconry until he 
bird he has trained himself. 
Besides, no European has ever trained 
a falcon here in Afghanistan. You'll be 
the very first.” That should have been 
warning enough to lay off. But he con 
tinued to lure me on 


One Catch 


There is one little catch to the proc- 
Abdullah) didn't explain 
until I was thoroughly involved in the 
business. If the loving falcon has com 
pleted say, Lesson Three (flying across 
the room onto your fist), and by some 
ill chance makes a bad landing which 
invariably upsets her delicately bal- 
anced equanimity, you go back, not to 
Lesson Two, but to Lesson One. That's 
not so discouraging until vou’ve gotten 
to Lesson Forty or Fifty and find your- 
self sent home to Lesson One again, It 
becomes a kind of eternal game. 

Nevertheless, | persisted, under the 
goading of Abdullah. 

Six weeks had long since passed 
before Abdullah announced that train 
ing in the open air could now start. 
For this purpose I bought a long piece 
of string—the strongest Kabul’s bazaar 
could produce in wartime. One end 


ing rides, more often than 


obviousls 


flies a 


ess Ww hich 


train 


was tied to the falcon’s leg; the other, 
to a stake. 

No sooner had I removed the bird’s 
hood than she sighted a sparrow across 
the lawn and flew at it with the inten- 
sity of a G.I. at a steak. Although I 
was pleased at this demonstration of 
keenness, my enthusiasm died when the 
bird got its string caught in the tele- 
phone line and ended up indignant 
suspended in mid-air by one leg. We 
eventually rescued her but her affec 
tions for me had markedly cooled and 
Abdullah prescribed three days in a 
dark room betore we could begin again 
with Lesson One. 


A Bird in the Bush 


There was one other variant in my 
repertoire, It) only 
once, but it came very close to killing 


my last lingering ambitions as a fal 


falcon’s happened 


coner 
Yang 
and | were tediously 


It was a cool Kabul evening 
mv Chinese valet, 
tossing quails at the falcon and vice 
versa. Presumably the bird’s string was 
attached to the stake Yang had tossed 
his quail and [ followed quickly with 
the falcon, only 
temptuous 


to see her cast a con 
glance at the two-rupee 
quail and soar off over the garden wall. 
The string flowed behind her like one 
of Isadora Dunean’s veils. 

My first reaction was that it was all 
tor the best. My patience was fast run- 
ning out. I had wasted too much energ, 
falconry. But then I 
realized the hours, the davs, the weeks 
I had wasted, the friends IT had lost 

And again I pictured the final scene 
luring me on: that day when Yang 
would hoist me onto my rearing mare 
while Abdullah would place the faleon 
my falcon, on my wrist. The stableboy 
would loose the dogs trom the kennel. 
The gardener would open the 
and with a of gravel, 
feathers, horses and dogs I would burst 
out into the unsuspecting 
Kabul on my way to the quail fields. 

It was a picture that always stood 


already on 


swing 
gates, shower 


streets of 


me in stead when the falcon broke the 
rules in the book. Now it was enough 
to stir the household into action. Police, 
scouts, messengers—I alerted everyone 
in town 

Within an hour a small boy appeared 
with the news that he'd found the bird. 
But not till he’d received five rupees 
would he tell me where she was. As I 
tossed him the coin he grinned mis- 
chievously. “She’s in the Japanese 
Legation garden.” He laughed and ran 
off. 

I was prepared tor almost anything 
but that. We'd been at war with Japan 
since before my arrival in Afghanistan. 
I had, therefore, carefully avoided the 


slightest contact with the Japanese 
Legation. And now the falcon had 
flown deliberately into the enemy’s 
camp at her very first moment of free- 
dom. 

| called for the vardboy to fetch a 
ladder. 

Impartial witnesses have since told 
me that it was a picturesque procession 
—me, my turbanned yvardboy and the 
ladder, and prancing all about me, the 
combined boys’ clubs of Kabul. At the 
Japanese Legation 1 climbed up the 
ladder and onto the fifteen-foot garden 
wall. There on the sur- 
rounded by a group of giggling Japa- 
I spotted the falcon, perched 
serenely in a small cherry tree. 

The situation an awkard 
I couldn't ask the Japanese please to 
give me back my runaway bird. Even 
if | could have, it’s doubtful whether 
they would have understood me. 

I couldn't climb into their diplomatic 
sanctuary without getting arrested. 

There seemed nothing for it but to 
lure my disloyal trainee back to me 
with Abdullah’s variation of the Bronx 
cheer. At the same time I was ‘aware 


other side, 


nese, 


Was one, 


of my very conspicuous position on top 
of a fifteen-foot wall, surrounded by a 
crowd of curious Kabuli. Under such 


circumstances, it was important to 


maintain the dignity becoming a diplo- 


matic representative of a great power. 
But the chances of accomplishing my 
mission and maintaining my\ dignity 
small. 

I stretched out my gauntleted .hand 
with a red, meat and 
chirped. The bashi cocked an eve at 
me and turned back to the Japanese. 
The giggled louder. The 
crowd on the other side of the wall 
shouted Something 
much more explosive than a chirp 
escaped me. For half an hour T sat 
alternately chirping and roaring. The 
crowd — shouted The Japs 
giggled. The bird continued serene in 
the cherry tree. 

I was about to give up when one 
of the Japanese decided to catch the 
falcon himself. The falcon took one 
look at him, hopped from her perch 
and with strokes of her wings 
sailed gracefully onto my wrist. 

The giggling in the Japanese garden 
stopped. On the other side of the wall 
a roar of applause went up. I grabbed 
the falcon firmly and clambered down 
the ladder. The Swiss Minister, who 
was passing by at the time, told me 
the next day that he thought the local 
boys’ school was acting out thé Pied 
Piper until he saw me in the leading 
role. Whatever it looked like, it was 
a very triumphant procession that es- 
corted me home. 


were very 


raw piece of 


Japanese 


encouragement 


advice. 


two 
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What Do You Remember? 


A Quiz Based on the Contents of This Issue 


The Tiger’s Heart 


1. Which of the following sentences best explains Pepe’s 
ironic decision to shoot the tiger when he had already killed 
him with a machete? 

a. Pepe was afraid the townspeople would think he was 
just boasting if he told them the truth. 

-—b. He was afraid that the tiger wasn’t really dead. 
c. He that his 


pended not on his own power, but on the power of his rifle. 


knew position in the community de- 
2. Check the phrase which most accurately describes 
the spirit in which Pe pe used his rifle 
a. For the protection of his neighbors, and also as a 
means of achieving power and income for himself 
b. Recklessly, for the thrill and amusement of hunting. 
c. Fearfully, because he was not a skillful hunter. 


Three Days to See 
Check the Helen 


derive from three davs ot s ght 


values which Keller feels she would 
a. A more thorough and intimate knowledge of people 
(through seeing the faces of strangers on city streets and 


friends she loves x 


—b. A clearer understanding of the whole pageant of 
human history (through visits to such places as great mu- 
seums and the theatre). 


axe Ce 


or | 


A keener 


appreciation of the 


An opportunity to read great literature, 


wonders of nature 


(through seeing a sunrise, flowers, birds, and trees). 


Hear the Wind Blow 


to this story? 


1. Check any of the following sentences which apply 


Many of the citizens of Cassville could not recognize 


their own shortcomings, but comforted themselves with 


delusions 


that they were more 


they really were. 


kind and 


than 


generous 


Buck Slater made an effort to share his success with 


the people in his hometown even though he realized that 


many of them were not deserving ot help. 


Buck Slater's success had not robbed him of sym- 


pathetic understanding of children and adults. 


F, 


Mr. and Mrs. 


Write T after the statements that vou think are true; 
after those that vou feel are not true. 


Mark Cass had 


been very generous 


about feeding Buck Slater when he was a small boy. 


Buck Slater had really 


love with Clovis Karnes 


OF all the people in Cassville 


never 


gotten over being in 


Mamie Shiffley was 


probably the most honest and sincere. 


Answers in Teacher Edition 





Correctly Speaking 


@ There are 48 words in this puzzle. The words starred 
with an asterisk ( 
blocks. See how 

16) you can get. Allow yourself 4 points for each starred 


) are sometimes grammatical stumbling 
many of these starred words (there are 
word and ene point for each of the others. Add a bonus 
of 4 points if you get all the starred words right. If vou 
get all the words, plus the bonus, you should have a total 
score of 100. Answers are on page 31, but don’t look now. 
Wait until you have completed the puzzle. Why spoil your 
fun? 
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1. This word tor 


. What vou breath 


. Shelter for « 


facts” must always be fol- 
lowed by a plural verb 

Does he 
or well? 
This word means to “take 
own ind not 
“change to fit” although 
the two words look alike. 


play ball good 


as your 


. En lose d spaces 


One-twelfth of a year. 
Always use “Let me do 
it” and not * me do 
it 

Historic period of time as 
the “Napoleonic , 
When everything Is dine, 


it Is right 


. Soak material to loosen 


the fibers 

One of antelope family. 
Ferminates 
Abbre v. for 
Kore in 
Not “¢ 
but “Come 

house 

Contederate 

Never use “being that’; 


Use instead, 


“North 


} 


yne in my house 6 


Past tense of “lead 
You hear with this 


. When do vou use this 


ind when do you use 
“robbed”? 


. When you play marbles, 


you use this quartz, 
Mexican currency, 
Doesn't win 

Mends with thread, 


Anpets, 


’ 


“collected 1. 


31. Do vou 


” fetes 


A lady, often of high 


social standing. 


a Worship. 


Having to do with the 
quality of a sound. 
Hlow 
between this word, “like- 
ly ind “liable”? 

Every room has four. 
Poetic for “before.” 


do you distinguish 


7. You teach someone; you 


by vourself 
Poetic term for “washed.” 
Express gr ititude, 
Pl ces 
confuse with “sits 
Abbrev. for “lord.” 
Some 
Long period of time. 
to do with the 
How and ebb of water. 


don't 


something 


Hlaving 


To catch vour breath 
with difficulty. 
Ceremonies 

Ire que ntly misused past 
tense of “arise 

Abbrev. for “Southeast.” 
Stop 
“LT have my dinner,” 
know when to 
use “fewer” and when to 


use this word? 


This word meaning “ 
mainder is not to be 
confused with the term 
“balance of, 

Not high 
You may say that you 
good 


have 


rotten 4 
grack w that vou 


* 
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Guckleborm 


ARROTS go with funny stories as naturally as they go 
with crackers. Here’s one of the funniest parrot. stories 
we've heard (or read). It leads off Arthur Godtrey’s new 


book, Stories I Like to Tell 


The passengers on an ocean-going ship were being enter- 
tained by a magician. The captain's parrot was present at 
the show and kept the magician in a state of extreme agita- 
tion by explaining every trick the man did, 

When the magician would try to fool the parrot, the bird 
would call out loud and clear... “He did it with a string 
in his sleeve” or “He’s using mirrors and he has a trap door 
under the table.” 

Phe magician was about to murder the parrot on the spot 
when the ship was shaken by a tremendous explosion, A tor- 
pedo had found its mark, 

Some time later, the parrot and the magician found them- 
selves afloat in a sea of darkness, both holding on to the 
same piece of driftwood, After a long silence, the parrot 
spoke up dejectedly and said, “All right, 1 give up. What 
did you do with the ship?” 


That is one of the many funny stories—160 pages of them 
—in Godtrey’s new book. The book is published by Simon 
and Schuster, is paper-bound, and—unlike Godfrey’s TV time 

can be had for a dollar. With the commercial over, let's 
get on with Godfrey's show: 


Quick Thinking 


A real estate salesman was showing me a piece of prop- 
erty, He had waxed very eloquent as he described all the 
advantages of the place, and when I asked him about the 
he had a better line than a 


climate out here (California), 


barker at a circus. He finally wound up with such expres- 


Drawing by Robert Day from ‘Stories I Like to Tell” by Arthur Godfrey 


sions as “Best in the U. S. A., why, no one ever dies here.” 
About that time, down a nearby street, a funeral procession 


came into view. The salesman removed his hat and said 


solemnly, “Poor old undertaker, starved to death.” 


° ° 


History is full of wise remarks made by sons about their 
fathers. But I think the wisest of all and one of the wittiest 
came from Mark Twain. He said: “When I was a boy of 14, 
my father was so ignorant I could hardly stand to have the 
old man around. But when I got to be 21, I was astonished 


at how much the old man had learned in seven short years.” 


No Honking, Please 


The stories that really strike home are the ones involving 
an experience everyone has had. 

I always laugh at the one about the woman who was 
waiting for a light to change. The vellow flashed on and 
before she could lift her foot off the clutch pedal the man 
in the car behind her blew his horn. 

Deliberately she pulled on the emergency brake, shut off 
the engine and got out of the car. She walked back to the 
car behind her and, very politely addressing the driver, said, 
“Pardon me, I don’t seem to be able to get going. If you'd 
go up and try to start my car for me I'd be only too happy 
to stay here and blow your horn for you.” 


For a Ride 


Here’s a story about a father who was advised by a doctor 
to do everything he could to induce Junior to eat his food, 
“Tl get you anything you want to eat,” cajoled the father. 

“All right,” said the kid. “I want a fishworm.” 

His dad gulped, but remembered the doctor's advice and 
hunted around the backyard till he found a worm. He put 
it on a plate and set it on the table before his son 

“T want it cooked,” demanded the kid. The father took 
the worm to the kitchen and boiled it. 

Now the boy looked the entree over and finally said: “All 
right. You eat half. And I'll eat the other half.” 

Turning a deep shade of green, the poor guy finally got 
up enough nerve to choke down half of the earthworm. The 
silence was suddenly shattered by a wail from his son: “You 
ate my half!” 

o 8 6 

The rest of the stories are as good as these—even if you've 
heard some of them before. In his introduction, Godfrey 
tells us: “You can’t say I wrote this book because I didn’t. 
You can't say anybody wrote it. Some of these stories are 
older than any of us. Some of these things actually happened 
to friends of mine. I don't know, don’t ask me where these 
stories came from. They don’t really belong to anybody but 
the American public.” 
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“English has taken on 


99 


a new life... 


—AN ENGLISH TEACHER WRITES US* 


Scholastic Magazines 
351 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 


To whom it may concern: 


I should like to tell you how delighted I am with "Practical 
English" and "Literary Cavalcade". They have inspired my pupils 
to new interests in reading, and the response of the class to 
the work we do with these two magazines is amazingly enthusi- 
astic. I want to compliment you particularly on your wise 
choice of material. The stories are keyed to the interests of 
high school pupils and are as varied and readable as any teach- 
er might desire. In fact, I find myself reading them with as 
much enjoyment as my pupils. The drills, explanations, practice 
material and special features are wonderfully modern in their 
approach. How much fun you make it seem: The students never 
enjoyed themselves so much. I feel that the English teachers of 
America owe you a vote of thanks for the work you are doing. 


Again, I thank you for your understanding approach to the prob- 
lems which face teachers. With "Practical English" and "Lit- 
erary Cavalcade" in the classroom, English has taken on a new 
life and has a wonderful new appeal. 


Sincerely, 


Miss I.M.K.* 
Teacher-Librarian 


*Name supplied on request 


If you are subscribing to LITERARY CAVALCADE only, we invite 
you to join the happy partnership of LC and PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
Both for little more than either one alone. Write to: 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 351 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, NEW YORK 








YOUR vA CHECK LIST 
and ours! 


These are the objectives of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES. We suggest 
that you check those that are important to your teaching program. 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES* can help you reach these objectives 
through the material they regularly publish. 


a To increase pride and faith in our American heritage, in 
American democracy, and in the freedoms that have made 
our nation great. 


To develop understanding of current affairs and encourage 
responsible participation in civic life. 

To help students acquire knowledge and skills in geography 
and history, government and economics. 

To develop use of language skills for effective daily com- 
munication: speaking, reading, writing, listening. 

To encourage good reading habits and an appreciation of 
the beauty and power of creative expression in all the arts. 
To develop respect for the dignity and worth of individuals 
and peoples of all lands, races, and creeds. 

To develop effective work habits and guide students in 
choosing the vocation for which they are best equipped. 
To convince students of the value of a good education for 
a successful and well-rounded life. 

To develop respect for productive work and inspire students 
to create goods and services for their fellow men. 


To help students learn to think straight and give consider- 
ation to the opinions of others. 


To promote desirable social attitudes and_ relationships 
within the family, the school, and the community. 


To develop mental and emotional maturity, to form desir- 
able traits of character and high moral standards. 
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To encourage students to learn and practice sound health 
and nutrition habits. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Instruments for better teaching and better learning 


*SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, WORLD WEEK, JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, PRACTICAL ENGLISH, LITERARY CAVAL- 
CADE. (Teacher Edition—Scholastic Teacher—included with classroom subscriptions of 10 or more 
copies.) Orders now being entered for school year 1952-1953. Sample copies on request. Address: 
Subscription Service Dept., Scholastic Magazines, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 351 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, NEW YORK 





